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"ATTENDITE 
TRAV ERTIN AM 
OMNES 
EXISTIMALT! 


Tesserae travertinae 
fabrefactae Kentilio Flooro 
marmoriares travertiniores in 
foro quibusquam visae sunt. 
Non mirandum est has in 
favore omnium perseverare 
quibus solum venustatum 
diuturnumque jucundum sit!""* 


* (The Romans would have loved it! 
Kentile Travertine looks more 
like travertine marble than any- 
thing else made by anybody else. 
It was a hit right off. And today, 
all roads still lead to Kentile Traver- 
tine, Vinyl Asbestos or Solid Vinyl. 
Numerous colors, thicknesses, 
sizes. Voca legatum a Kentilio. 
Which means, of course, call your 
Kentile® Representative.) 
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Thin translucent marble panels, lighted from within, turn a building into a glowing jewel at night. The natural 
veining stands out dramatically and gracefully against the softly lighted background. And during the day, marble's 
classic beauty lends dignity and permanence to the structure. Day or night, it holds people spellbound. 


Translucent marble can be used expansively in curtain wall construction or discreetly as an accent. In either 
case, initial cost is surprisingly low and maintenance is practically nil. As for colors, you have a wide range of 
whites and pinks from which to choose. For a Technical Report on translucent marble, including 

design details and case histories, look in your Yellow Pages for the nearest MIA Certified Member. =n 
MARBLE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20004. Hl 


Cast 
a 
spell 
with 
translucent 
marble 


ABOVE—Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Memphis. Architects: A. L. Aydelott and 
Associates. General Contractor: Henry C. 
Beck Co. Seven Dover Gearless Elevators 
with Computamatic group supervisory con- 
trol; 4000/5000 Ibs. capacities; 500 FPM. 
Three Dover Oildraulic Elevators; 5000/ 
6000 Ibs. capacities; 60 FPM. Installed by 
Dover Elevator Co. 


RIGHT—Noel Page Building, Dallas. Archi- 
tects: Thomas E. Stanley. General Contrac- 
tor: Connell Construction Co. Three Dover 
Geared Elevators with Computamatic group 
supervisory control; 2500 Ibs. capacity; 400 
FPM. Installed by Hunter-Hayes Elevator Co. 
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Dover Computamatic 
Elevator Control... 


engineered for busy buildings 


tor movement to handle the largest number 
of passengers in the shortest possible time 
with any given number of elevators. Give 
your clients the lasting benefit of this su- 
perior elevator control, a part of complete 
Dover-manufactured elevator systems. For 
a catalog describing the Computamatic sys- 
tem in detail write Dover Corporation, 
Elevator Division, Dept. F-6, P.O. Box 
2177, Memphis, Tennessee 38102. 
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Time-Motion-Spacing flexibility distin- 
guishes the Dover Computamatic system of 
multiple-car elevator control. This total flex- 
ibility enables Dover to match elevator serv- 
ice to any character of passenger demand 
in modern buildings, and to adapt to new 
traffic situations in the future. The Compu- 
tamatic system uses instantaneous 


electronic anaylsis of service demand B DOVER | 
and simultaneous dictation of eleva- 
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IKay 
elongs 


in your commercial 
and industrial planning 


The Spotless Look 


For service sinks that withstand heaviest institutional usage and are easy to maintain, look to Elkay. 
These handsome nickel stainless steel sinks are of seamless construction. No 
hard-to-clean places, no rough corners where soil can lodge. Smooth, polished surface is 
never marred by chips, cracks, wear or stain. | 

No matter what your commercial, industrial or institutional needs may be, Elkay's years of 
experience in stainless steel are at your service to produce the stainless steel product you design 

or require. Many standard models are in stock, ready for prompt shipment. 
Elkay is the world's first and largest producer of standard and custom-made stainless steel 
sinks. It seeks out and meets your product needs with more experience than 


any other stainless steel manufacturer. و‎ KAY. 
e 


Write for free literature or specific information and quotations to: Elkay 
Manufacturing Company, 2700 S. 17th Avenue, Broadview, Illinois 60153. 


56 EM. 
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and a cookbook, Food in a Flying 
Hurry, and her photographs have 
appeared in publications here and 
abroad. In short, she brings the 
kind of background and experience 
that can prove valuable in covering 
a field whose boundaries are ever 
expanding. 


How We Rate: Earlier this year the 
JOURNAL found itself in the No. 3 
spot—and the only architectural 
magazine in the first 10—in a sur- 
vey of periodicals most frequently 
mentioned as either a source or an 
outlet for “environmental behav- 
ior" research. The results were de- 
termined through a questionnaire 
distributed by two University of 
Washington professors to the 200- 
plus professionals listed in the Di- 


General Articles 
Complete listing 
Departments 


Newslines 
Unfinished Business 
Books 


Cover 


A concept of air rights as en- 
visioned by Antonio Luccarelli. 
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Comment & Opinion 


Taking Stock: To quote Tin Pan 
Alley, 1967 will go down in the 
annals of the AIA JOURNAL as “a 
very good year"; consequently, a 
review of sorts seems especially 
apropos. Encouraging, indeed, have 
been the high scores earned on 
readership surveys—on the ques- 
tion of significant editorial content 
in particular—conducted by in- 
dependent research organizations 
and, in one instance at least, by 
another architectural magazine. 

In terms of circulation, the 
JOURNAL now has a total of 26,900 
subscribers, including 22,000 archi- 
tects. Better readership combined 
with more readers have resulted in 
an all-time high in advertising vol- 
ume, going against the prevailing 
downward trend in the architec- 
tural press. 

Several specifics regarding our 
editorial activity this past year de- 
serve special mention. 


A New Face: We added an assis- 
tant editor a few months back when 
Bess Balchen left a similar position 
with Fordham magazine in New 
York City. She had six years’ ex- 
perience with a publishing house in 
Oslo before coming to the United 
States where she has served as a 
correspondent for the Norwegian 
daily Morgenbladet. 

Mrs. Balchen is the author of a 
children’s book, Summer in Alaska, 
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rectory of Behavior and Environ- 
mental Design: 1965. 

The top 10 in order of rank: 
Journal of the American Institute 
of Planners, Landscape, AIA JOUR- 
NAL, Behavioral Science, Ekistics, 
Journal of Social Issues, Milieu, 
Scientific American, Sociometry 
and Trans-Action. 


A Look Back: We began 1967 by 
introducing a new format with a 
special issue on housing, "The Im- 
mediate Environment." Among the 
media which commented editorial- 
ly was the Indian Builder, pub- 
lished for the Builders Association 
of India in New Delhi. It said that 
“A house can only be complete if 
it uplifts the human spirit and sat- 
isfies man's material needs to the 
optimum limit" and that our Janu- 
ary issue "contains articles which 
are based on this very theme of 
man's material needs and deserves 
careful study." 

An article which drew kudos 
from coast to coast was the ex- 
tensive presentation on “Cities: 
What's the Matter?" in April. The 
highest praise of all came from 
Raymond Moley in Newsweek 
(Aug. 21) when he declared: "My 
files are crammed with the stuff 
[vast literature on cities]. But out 
of the mass I select one item which 
seems to make the most sense. It is 
the report of a 1966 conference of 
33 urban specialists." Cosponsors 
of the conference were the AIA 
and the National League of Cities. 

The article, which ran simul- 
taneously in Nation's Cities, pro- 
vided grist for the mill for editorial 
writers and columnists in a num- 
ber of daily newspapers. 

The July report of the jury for 
the first R. S. Reynolds Memorial 
Award for Community Architec- 
ture was a welcome winner, too, 
and up to this writing requests for 
close to 15,000 reprints have been 
fulfilled, many of them coming 
from architectural schools. 


A Look Ahead: We approach 1968 
with enthusiasm as we anticipate 
the publishing of articles on lively, 
topical matters. To begin the year, 
we will introduce a new series of 
architectural criticism in collabora- 
tion with the AIA Committee on 
Esthetics. In later months we will 
consider such topics as the housing 
crisis, the urban church and that 
most controversial of subjects, 
architectural competitions. And we 
will attempt to maintain a sense of 
humor amid such sobering aspects 
of the profession. 

ROBERT E. KOEHLER 
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= ltanyareaof this 
Bii A.®.E. nylon 
inthe Allentown — 


Public School 


loses more than 10% 
surface fiber in 3 years, 
we'll replace it. 


And that’s a 


uarantee. 


Three years guaranteed, in any commercial installation like hotels, 
hospitals, schools, against 10% surface wear ... even in the heaviest 
traffic areas. 

A.C.E.™ nylon. It’s the only commercial carpet program backed 
by its own fiber producer regardless of mill, distributor, retailer. 

“This Carpetis guaranteed by Fibers Division, Allied ChemicalCor- 
poration, against excessive surface wear for three years when properly 
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To find out more about A. C. E., the spe- 
cially engineered nylon for commercial 
carpets, send coupon to Allied Chemical 
Corporation, Department A. C. E., 
No. 1 Times Square, N.Y., N.Y. 10036.(3) 


Name. 


installedand maintained. The guarantee will cover surface 
weartotheextentof loss of more than 1076 (per square yard) 
of pile fiber. If the carpet fails to perform as guaranteed, it 
will be replaced at our expense upon re- — 
quest of the customer. The guarantee does [on 


Firm 


Address 


Occupation 
not cover tears, burns, pulls, cuts or damage 


due to improper cleaning agents or methods." 


hemical 
Type of Installation 
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All cabling is concealed . . . yet the 
installation still insures the owner easy 
access, painless movement and quick 
expansion. 

To make sure your next building 
is as modern as modern communica- 
tions can make it, simply call 212- 
393-4537 collect. We'll send you a 
complete list of 


our Árchitectand ^m^ 
Builder Service EA Al &I 
: end Associated Compasses 


Representatives. 


*Service mark 


“People can work without plumbing. 
And they can work without air conditioning. 
But they just can’t work without telephones.” 


Fairchild Technology Center near 
Washington, D. C. 

That's why he called in a Bell Sys- 
tem Architect and Builder Service 
Representative at the very beginning. 

The result: not just the most modern 
telephone system possible, but a sys- 
tem which provides for every foresee- 
able communications need. 

Data-Phone* service. TWX. Even 
closed circuit TV using Bell Telephone 
System lines. 


Fairchild Hiller Corporation's 
facilities manager, A. S. Damiani, 
knows what he's talking about. 

He's seen buildings outgrow their 
communications capacities time and 
time again. He's tripped over exposed 
wires. Cables running across floors. 
Seen holes being drilled for telephone 
wires right after a building had been 
finished. 

And he was determined this wasn't 
going to happen to the new Sherman 
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To find out more about A. C. E., the spe- 
cially engineered nylon for commercial 
carpets, send coupon to Allied Chemical 
Corporation, Department A. C. E., 
No. 1 Times Square, N.Y., N.Y. 10036.@) 


Name 


Firm 


Address 


Occupation 


Type of Installation 
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Three years guaranteed, in any commercial installation like hotels, 
hospitals, schools, against 1076 surface wear...even in the heaviest 
traffic areas. 

A.C.E.™ nylon. It's the only commercial carpet program backed 
by its own fiber producer regardless of mill, distributor, retailer. 

“This Carpetisguaranteed by Fibers Division, Allied ChemicalCor- 
poration, against excessive surface wear for three years when properly 
installedand maintained. The guarantee will cover surface 1 
weartotheextentof loss of more than 10% (per square yard) 
of pile fiber. If the carpet fails to perform as guaranteed, it 
will be replaced at our expense upon re- 
quest of the customer. The guarantee does 
not cover tears, burns, pulls, cuts or damage 
due to improper cleaning agents or methods." 


Give me a room with some guts 


Give him PACE by Simmons— 
it'll handle the pre-game calisthenics 


Available in Contemporary, Tra- 
ditional or Elite styles, PACE cabi- 
nets, dressers, desks, bookcases 
and chairs are both functional and 
comfortable for the student. They're 
tough, built to take abuse for years. 

Simmons PACE represents true 
value for the school and freedom for 
the architect/designer. 

Call your Simmons representa- 
tive for full information, or write 
directly to us. 


inch of floor space, often freeing up 
enough for additional rooms. The 
Wall-a-Bed® is a real space saver 
and features the famous Beautyrest 
mattress for full comfort and long- 
term durability. 

Seven standard wardrobes can be 
used individually or in a variety of 
combinations. They can be assem- 
bled by unskilled laborers in min- 
utes for a considerable savings in 
labor costs. 


$| simmons 


CONTRACT DIVISION e MERCHANDISE MART * CHICAGO, ILL. 60654 


“Horse” Fitzgibbons doesn't know 
much about interior design. But 
he knows what he needs in his room 
—tough furniture—the kind that can 
hold its own day after bruising day. 

So give him new Simmons PACE, 
the dormitory furniture designed to 
take on the "Horses" for years to 
come, while providing all the com- 
fort, room and practical working 
area a student needs. 

PACE systems capitalize on every 


beyond the suspender line to col- 
umns in the exterior walls. 

The foundation of the old ex- 
position hall, ravaged by fire last 
January, and the undamaged parts 
of the old floors will be utilized in 
the new building which will con- 
tain 607,500 square feet. Exhibit 
areas in the old building totaled 
500,000 square feet. 

The new building was also to 
include a 2,250-seat Arie Crown 
Theater, but Chicago's Metropoli- 
tan Fair and Exposition Authority 
recently requested the architects 
to reconsider their design in order 
to provide for a 5,000 seat theater. 

Public requests for a larger thea- 
ter led to a study that supported an 
increased capacity, the authority 
explained. 


Sixty-three Cities Chosen 
For Model Cities Grants 


The names of 63 cities chosen 
from 193 applicants to take part in 
the Model Cities Program were 
made public last month by Secre- 
tary Robert C. Weaver, Housing 
and Urban Development. 

In the first stage, the chosen 
cities will share $11 million to draw 
up detailed plans for the rebuilding 
of the slums. Individual grants will 
range from $50,000 to $350,000, 
Weaver said. The size of each will 
be decided by federal and local of- 
ficials and will be announced later. 

It is generally understood, Wea- 
ver said, that although no specific 
deadline is set, the plans will be 
submitted within a year, some 
much sooner. He said that cities re- 
ceiving planning funds will not au- 
tomatically receive construction 
funds; this depends on the success 
of their planning. 

Congress has appropriated $300 
million to carry out the rebuilding. 

Continued on page 14 


The smaller sessions provide 
situations of a greater intimacy 
and more dynamic discussion, it 

as been found. Among scheduled 
topics are historic preservation, 
practice economics and govern- 
ment contract procedures. 

Thursday, the 27th, will be a 
day of tours and travel. Those per- 
sons remaining in Portland will 
have local tours provided for them, 
while those continuing on to Ha- 
waii will board morning planes 
for the five-hour trip. 

Hawaiian Workshops: The ma- 
jor events of the three-day session 
in Hawaii will be two special work- 
shops and a luau. There will also 
be optional tours. 

Paul D. Jones is chairman for 
the Honolulu portion and David A. 
Pugh for the session in Portland. 
Overall chairman of the national 
convention is Robert B. Martin, 
director of the Northwest Region. 

Already, more than 1,400 mem- 
bers have indicated that they will 
attend the Portland convention; of 
that number, nearly 1,000 plan to 
go on to Hawaii. Since, therefore, 
requests for air space and hotel 
space are mounting, members are 
urged to send in their reservations 
and deposits as soon as possible. 


McCormick Place Design: 
A Bridge to the Future? 


It's neither a model of City '70 
(page 40) nor a suspension bridge, 
but the shape of Chicago's soon-to- 
be-built McCormick Place. 

It is the design of C. F. Murphy 
Associates, architects for the proj- 
ect of some $70 million. 

The catenary cables will run the 
building's 1,200-foot length, pass 
over the towers at its ends and ex- 
tend 560 feet to anchorages. 

Suspenders from the cables will 
hold roof trusses extending 60 feet 


C. F. Murphy Associates' cable-hung design for Chicago's McCormick Place. 


N ewslines 


Man, Architecture, Nature 
Is Theme for Institute's 
First Two-City Convention 


The American Institute of Archi- 
tects will hold its first two-city 
convention June 23-29 in Portland, 
Ore., and Honolulu, Hawaii. Both 
cities are first-time locations. 

The theme of the convention, 
the AIA's 100th, is *Man/Archi- 
tecture/Nature"—MAN. 

The nature aspect, a particularly 
appropriate topic for examination 
amid the abundant natural re- 


ھ۵ 


sources of the Northwest, and the 
subject of man and his problems 
will be covered in two theme 
sessions. 

The architecture side of the 
theme triad will be handled by 
various workshops. 

The session in Portland, from 
June 23-26, will constitute the main 
portion of the convention. In Port- 
land will be the usual convention 
features—the Purves Lecture, Pres- 
ident's Reception, Host Chapter 
Party, Honor Awards Luncheon 
and the business session. 

Investiture Is Separate: One no- 
table change in format is that the 
Investiture of Fellows will be a 
separate program for the first time 
this year. With the number of 
members to be so honored increas- 
ing, it was felt that this event de- 
served singular accommodation. 

The 18th Building Products Ex- 
hibit will be held in the new Port- 
land Memorial Coliseum—official 
headquarters for the convention. 
The exhibit layout is being planned 
by Host Chapter volunteers. Trees 
and flowers will be a feature of 
the design for the area, which will 
also include an exhibit by award 
winners and medalists. 

Workshops will be in the same 
format that proved to be popular 
at the St. Louis and Denver con- 
ventions. Two or three sessions 
will be held concurrently, conven- 
tion-goers choosing the discussion 
which most interests them. 
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Dark Night by Robert Pierron—a sculptured wood relief from the private collection of WOODWORK CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


FREEDOM TO CREATE IN WOOD...The promise of wood in the hands of a sensitive designer adds beauty to structure 
...form to function...feeling to flexibility. For more than two generations our single-source custom service has 
enabled architects and designers to unleash their total creativity on the wonderful warmth of wood. We invite you to 
think of wood as the medium... freely... unconcerned with construction and installation. We can produce it. 


= = = 
: Sli WOODWORK CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
E E 1432 WEST TWENTY FIRST STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60608 


۰ 


` 
“ou® 


INDUSTRIAL WOODWORK: 


ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK: 
Custom Furniture e Merchandising Equipment Wood Components € Special Plywood 


Panelling e Wainscoting € Partitions e Building Trim 
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Oil which has $15 million at stake 
in the project. Gulf stated that 
"policy differences" were the rea- 
sons for the removal of Simon. 

Robert H. Ryan, the new direc- 
tor of Gulf-Reston, said, however, 
that Simon's policies and Reston's 
master plan will be continued. 

Also terminated were the ser- 
vices of the architectural firm of 
Conklin & Rossant, which helped 
draw up master plans for the new 
town and designed some of its 
buildings. 

The residents of Reston gave 
Simon a touching "going away" 
ceremony. “I’ve never known of 
a community that honored its de- 
veloper before,” one Restonite 
commented. 


Reston's Problems Do Not 
Reflect on the Viability 
Of New Towns—Durham 


The management change at Res- 
ton (preceding story) prompted In- 
stitute President Robert L. Durham, 
FAIA, to make a statement on be- 
half of the AIA. 

Durham stressed that it would be 
a mistake to believe that Reston's 
problems raise any questions about 
the viability of the “new town" 
movement. The difficulties encoun- 
tered by Reston reflect the fact that 
we in the US have not yet faced up 
to the special kind of financing 
needed by such towns, he said. 

What is needed, Durham main- 
tained, is access to sources of “pa- 
tient money"—long-term financing 
that will carry the project until suf- 
ficient income is available. He sug- 
gested that government should be 
in on the financing of the new 
towns in one way or another, since, 
he said, they certainly should qual- 
ify as a "public work." 

Durham praised Reston's archi- 
tecture, but pointed to the lack of 
a strong transportation link be- 
tween it and Washington, D.C. 
However, he felt that this did not 
reflect on the plan or design of the 
project, but rather on a general lack 
of sound metropolitan planning. 

If we continue to plan and build 
over large urban areas on a piece- 
meal basis, the kind of access prob- 
lem that Reston has will persist, 
Durham said. 

“There will be a number of new 
town projects larger than Reston, 
and many more that are smaller. 
We believe that new towns are def- 
inite public assets, and that govern- 
ment in this country should treat 
them that way," he concluded. 

Continued on page 16 
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The President had originally asked 
for $662 million for fiscal year 1968. 

In spite of the cuts and the re- 
sulting small share that will go to 
the many participants, Weaver 
viewed the very start of the Model 
Cities Program as “tremendously 
significant." 

The selection of the cities stirred 
up quick criticism from Capitol 
Hill House Republican Leader 
Gerald R. Ford noted that only nine 
of the 63 cities chosen were in Re- 
publican congressional districts. 

Weaver urged the losers to be 
patient, since $12 million has been 
appropriated for a second round of 
applications. 

The cities chosen in the first 
round were: 

Huntsville, Ala.; Texarkana, Ark.; 
Fresno, Oakland, Richmond, Calif.; 
Denver, Trinidad, Colo.; Bridge- 
port, Hartford, New Haven, Conn.; 
Washington, D.C.; Dade County, 
Tampa, Fla.; Atlanta, Gainesville, 
Ga.; Honolulu, Hawaii; Chicago, 
East St. Louis, Ill.; Gary, Ind.; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Pikeville, Ky.; Port- 
land, Me.; Baltimore, Md.; Bos- 
ton, Cambridge, Lowell, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Detroit, Highland Park, 
Mich.; Duluth, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Mo.; Man- 
chester, N.H.; Hoboken, Newark, 
Trenton, N.J.; Albuquerque, N.M.; 
Buffalo, Harlem, Bronx, Brooklyn, 
Poughkeepsie, Rochester, N.Y.; 
Charlotte, N.C.; Columbus, Dayton, 
Toledo, Ohio; Tulsa, Okla.; Port- 
land, Ore.; Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Reading, Wilkes Barre, Pa.; San 
Juan, P.R.; Providence, R.I.; Nash- 
ville, Smithville, Tenn.; Eagle Pass, 
San Antonio, Texarkana, Waco, 
Tex.; Winooski, Vt.; Norfolk, Va.; 
and Seattle, Wash. 


Fired Simon Investigates 
New Towns for Indians 


Robert E. Simon Jr., founder 
and past president of Reston, Va., 
was ousted last month from his 
position of only a few weeks as 
chairman of the newly formed 
Gulf-Reston, Inc., a subsidiary of 
Gulf Oil. 

At the same time, Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart L. Udall an- 
nounced that Simon will visit Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and other states 
as a consultant for the Department 
of Interior to determine the feasi- 
bility of ‘new towns” on Indian 
reservations. 

Reston, $45 million in the red, 
was recently taken over by Gulf 


CHENEY 


TWO-PIECE 
CAP FLASHINGS 


you get this trim, 
neat appearance! 


TYPE B REGLET FOR MORTAR JOINTS 
Cheney pioneered 


and developed this 
efficient two-piece 
arrangement of 
Type B Reglet set 
in the mortar joint 
by the mason and Type B Prefabricated 
Spring Lock Cap Flashing installed by 
the roofer after the bituminous base 
flashing is completely installed. It elim- 
inates all buckling, twisting and crack- 
ing. It is easy and inexpensive to install 
and provides a neatly finished appear- 
ance. Made of Chinc No. 16 oz; copper 


16 oz.; "Softur" stainless steel .015". 
TYPE A REGLET FOR CONCRETE 


* 


This is the simplest and least expensive 
way to form a reglet in concrete. A 45- 
degree slot 116” deep, 4” opening com- 
plete with filler and double head nails. 
Meets all Federal specifications.For use 
in concrete parapets and concrete span- 
drels. Made of Chinc No. 16 oz; copper 
16 oz.; "Softur" stainless steel .015". 


Consult Section 21g/Che in Sweet's or 
write to us direct. 


CHENEY 


FLASHING COMPANY 
Established 1928 


623 Prospect St., Trenton, New Jersey 08605 
Phone 609 394-8175 
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E The modern, popular split block facade of 
this fashionable department store imparts a 
feeling of dignity and welcome to approaching 
clientele. 

| Concrete masonry units made with Medusa 
White Portland Cement like this split block 
provide you with free design versatility in color 
— shape — texture and size to interpret better 
the purpose of the building. And at the same 
time you give your client economy — reduced 
maintenance — complete fire safety — and 
beauty that increases with age. Ask your con- 
crete products producer about Medusa White 
units or write us direct at P. O. Box 5668, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44101. 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


White & Gray Portland Cements + White, Gray & Custom Color Masonry Cements * ChemComp Shrinkage-Compensating Cement 
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make your 
facades 
Impressive 
and 
Inviting 
with 


Lord & Taylor Department Store, Falls Church, Va. Architect: 
Michael G. Kasin, Annandale, Virginia. Planners & Designers: 
Raymond Loewy & William Smith Assoc., New York, N. Y. Gen. 
Contractor: Allen Bros. & O'Hare, Memphis, Tenn. Medusa StoneseT 
Masonry Cement: Hudson Supply & Equip. Co., Washington, D.C. 
Split Block By : Baltimore Concrete Corp.,Baltimore, Md. 
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to create larger open areas. Popu- 
lation 12,100 in 2,550 new and 480 
homes now existing. Utility and 
amenity costs would average $23,- 
710 per unit. 

* Detached one-family houses 
would comprise 16 percent, town- 
houses 61 percent and apartments 
23 percent for a population of 23,- 
500 in 6,200 new dwellings and 457 
existing ones, with a cluster ar- 
rangement. The plan would in- 
clude a communitywide park sys- 
tem and a man-made lagoon on 
Raritan Bay. Utility and amenity 
costs would average $10,200 per 
unit. 

* Apartment houses would com- 
prise 76 percent, townhouses 16 
percent and one-family detached 
houses 8 percent, also with a cen- 
tral park system and man-made la- 
goon. Population would be 35,200 
in 10,400 new units and 448 ex- 
isting houses. Utility and amenity 
costs would average $6,225 per 
unit. 

Seventy percent of the land in 
Annadale-Huguenot is now un- 
developed. New York City owns 
more than half of the vacant land. 

Quality Planning Myth: While 
Raymond & May recommend the 
third plan, the four alternatives 
will now be taken under study by 
city agencies. 

"The popular myth is that high 
quality planning is expensive. 
These plans prove just the oppo- 
site," said Jason R. Nathan, hous- 
ing and development administrator. 

Development will be staged over 
a number of years with private 
developers and the city sharing the 
cost under a formula to be deter- 
mined by final plans. 


Beefy Thief Takes Bauhaus 
Papers from Parked Car 


It's hard to imagine, but 150 
pounds of scholarly works on the 
Bauhaus were stolen from a parked 
car in Chicago. 

Among the material were books, 
articles, letters, notes, and a car- 
bon copy of a manuscript contain- 
ing 14 chapters for a book, Inside 
the Bauhaus, being written by 
Howard Dearstyne, AIA, who was 
a student at the Bauhaus when it 
was closed in 1933. 

It is possible that some of the 
works might turn up in a rare-book 
shop. The books are in German, 
and the Bauhaus magazines were 
published between 1928 and 1932. 
The letters were from Kandinsky 
to Dearstyne and from Dearstyne 

Continued on page 18 
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Plans Would Shift Highway 
From Staten Island Shore 
And Install a Community 


New York's Borough of Rich- 
mond—commonly referred to às 
Staten Island—rarely has benefited 
from an excess of planning. But 
here were four alternative plans 
to choose from for the development 
of the 1,080-acre Annandale-Hu- 
guenot area. 

It was to Mayor Lindsay "an op- 
portunity to avoid the develop- 
ment of mistakes of the past, the 
mindless planning that has resulted 
in uprooted trees, leveled hills, 
blockaded waterfronts, gridiron 
streets and monotonous housing 
elsewhere in the city. Instead, we 
can make use of Annadale-Hugue- 
not's woods, ponds, hills and 
shorelines.” 

The four plans suggested by 
Raymond & May Associates, a New 
York consulting firm specializing 
in city planning and urban design 
and renewal, all had one thing in 
common: to move Staten Island's 
proposed Shore Front Drive, an 
eight-lane expressway, inland. 


Waterfront for People: This 


would make the waterfront direct- 
ly available for homes and people 
rather than for high-speed automo- 
biles and trucks. At the inland lo- 
cation, 


the road, though passing 


Dec 


View of marina, encircled by housing, 
shopping facilities and promenades. 


through the new town, would not 
sever it in two; it would be de- 
pressed and have at least three 
crossings for automobiles and pe- 
destrians as well as two crossings 
exclusively for pedestrians. 

The four plans, work on which 
was started last February under a 
$200 contract, were as follows: 

* To continue the present trend of 
one-family homes, on 60-foot-wide 
lots, none smaller. Total popula- 
tion would be 11,400 in 2,350 new 
and 487 existing houses. Utility 
and amenity costs would average 
$27,210 per dwelling unit. 

* Also for single-family homes on 
60-foot lots, but with lots clustered 


Specialty of 


architects - 
designing 
structures 


Specialty of 


LORD & BURNHAM- 


helping architects 
designing 
glass structures 


When planning any type of 
glass or plastic structure, why not 
take advantage of the specialized 
assistance available to architects 
without cost or obligation from 
Lord & Burnham — the glasshouse 
design center of America? 

Whenever you develop plans 
for a special application, Lord & 
Burnham is eager to make crea- 
tive suggestions or furnish possi- 
ble details for the new designs you 
devise. Most important, the Lord 
& Burnham engineering depart- 
ment can provide an excellent 
base for your own planning on be- 
half of your client . . . help you 
select correct type of structure, 
furnish standard designs, details, 
stock drawings, specifications, an- 
swers to special questions, prices, 
quotations—all for the asking. 
Earliest consultation is invited 
since considerable time, money, 
and effort can be saved for both 
yourself and your client through 
helpful technical advice in prelim- 
inary stages. 

Starting any plans for a school 
or industrial glazed laboratory, 
public botanical garden, zoologi- 
cal show house or aviary, domed 
display area, conservatory, 
solarium, atrium, pool enclosure, 
greenhouse, sludge bed enclosure, 
or glazed pavilion? Write us first 
—or consult Sweet’s Architectural 
Catalog File for more details. 


Cn 
Lord «Burnham 


IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 10533 
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Lions’ Share: While Galbraith 
and Javits exchanged opinions, the 
world's largest service club organi- 
zation, Lions International, sided 
with the latter. 

At a three-day international 
symposium on “The City of the Fu- 
ture," President Jorge Bird called 
upon the more than 850,000 Lions 
of the world to accept the chal- 
lenge of broadening their scope of 
public service beyond the local, 
personal and community area by 
establishing themselves in the area 
of man's current greatest problem 
—the city. 

The Lions are responsible for a 
considerable number of public and 
social service projects and provide 
in excess of $100 million yearly for 
charitable purposes. 


Coalition, Other Groups, 
Bend Efforts for Cities 


"Frankly," said Carl B. Stokes, 
"I don't know what the motivation 
is, fear or genuine social concern, 
or both. But the important thing is 
that business is becoming in- 
volved." 

Such was the comment of Cleve- 
land's newly elected mayor on the 
upsurge of interest from private 
groups in helping cure the nation's 
urban woes. 

In Cleveland alone, private en- 
terprise has put up $400,000 for 
a revolving fund for slum rehabili- 
tation projects. 

In Pittsburgh, several corpora- 
tions have contributed $1.4 million 
to renovate ghetto houses and sell 
them back to the ghetto residents. 

In Detroit, almost 10,000 ghetto 
residents have been hired by the 
auto industry since the riots last 
summer. 

And across the country, 1,200 
business, labor, religious and civil 
rights leaders have joined forces 
with local government and estab- 
lished the Urban Coalition in an ef- 
fort to bring action instead of 
promises to the ghettos. 

The coalition, which can act only 
in an advisory capacity, grew out 
of a year-long effort by the big-city 
mayors to overcome what they felt 
was "citizen indifference" to city 
problems. 

Now all of four months old, the 
Urban Coalition has helped set up 
more than 50 local coalitions. 

Though met with less than luke- 
warm Congressional enthusiasm, 
and with skepticism from other 
quarters suspecting a quickie show 
of concern, the Urban Coalition is 
steadily gaining momentum. 

Continued on page 21 
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(while a student) to his mother. 
The notes are on 3 x 5-inch cards. 
Anyone encountering any of the 
material can reach Dearstyne at 
the Department of Architecture, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Crown Hall, Chicago, Ill. 60616. 


Business' Role in Cities 
Doubted, Defended; 
And Lions Press Ahead 


A strongly doubtful tone was 
sounded recently against the as-yet 
feeble efforts of private business to 
help solve the problems of our ail- 
ing cities. "Total failure" of such 
ventures was the prediction of John 
Kenneth Galbraith, president of 
Americans for Democratic Action. 

Delivering the main address of 
the 75th anniversary dinner of the 
City Club of New York, Galbraith 
said that “in the end the results 
will be invisible." 

He was referring specifically to 
President Johnson's plan to have 
insurance companies invest in 
slum housing and Sen. Robert F. 
Kennedy's support of private ef- 
forts to redevelop the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn. 

The Harvard economist made 
no mention of the Urban Coali- 
tion, a group of prominent busi- 
ness, labor and civil rights leaders, 
other than to say it was formed 
primarily to pressure government 
to increase support of the cities. 

Government Must Do It: The gov- 
ernment must plan and finance fu- 
ture development of the cities, Gal- 
braith maintained, stressing that 
the importance of private enter- 
prise is becoming less important in 
large cities. "Private enterprise 
and private investment are being 
aroused to their responsibilities— 
as they have been without result a 
hundred times before.” 

But Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.) 
sprang to his feet to contend other- 
wise. With private enterprise, he 
said, "you will have more tax in- 
centives and a calling of attention 
to the responsibility of the private 
sector... which has... the power, 
personnel and capacity to help the 
cities." 

Capability, yes, but how about 
interest? A series of indications 
that business has the interest, too, 
continues to extend. Steward S. 
Cort, president of Bethlehem Steel 
Co., for example, recently chal- 
lenged the steel construction in- 
dustry leaders to help in finding 
solutions to the nation's growing 
social problems. 


SCHWAB 


Vault Doors 
Wall Safes 
Floor Safes 


Vault & File Storage Room Doors: 
A variety of sizes with U.L.* labels cover- 
ing from 74 hour to 6 hour protection, 
with U.L.* approved relocking devices. 
And for special requirements our custom 
service will provide prints and estimates 
to your specifications. 


Wall Safes: Here's 
economical fire and 
theft protection for 
any home or office. 
Door is recessed for 
easy concealment 
behind panel or 
drapes. Easily in- 
stalled. 


913 RW 


e 
€ 


Floor Safes: Ideal 
security chest for 
service stations, 
theatres, or any 
establishment that 
receives cash after 
banking hours. 
Flush installation 
concealed by rug or 
mat. Removable 
combination dial. 
Insurance reduc- 


tions. Write for | 
complete informa- i 
tion. 9 


"Underwriters' Laboratories, Inc. F-912 


95 years specializing in 
security equipment, 


گ5 
SCHWAB‏ 


Schwab Safe Co., Inc., Lafayette, Indiana 
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The unifier. 


Nickel stainless steel brings together 
surroundings, materials and colors. Complements everything. 
Harmonizes. Highlights. Reflects color. Enhances good design. 
Economically. And it's virtually maintenance-free. Let stainless steel 
help unify your next design. Our architectural fact sheet tells more. 
Write: The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 10005. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
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RFK Applauds and Prods 
Private Sector's City Role 


The role of the private sector in 
rebuilding the nation's cities got a 
further shot in the arm from Sen. 
Robert F. Kennedy (D-N.Y.) in an 
address before the Building Prod- 
ucts Executive Conference in 
Washington, D.C. 

"Whatever government must do, 
there is no more promising asset 
we have today than the skills, the 
resources and the inventiveness of 
our private sector," he said. 

Branding the crowded US city 
as "an alien land within our bor- 
ders,” the Senator exhorted the 
executives to join in a partnership 
between industry and community 
to rebuild neighborhoods by: 

* devising new tools for lowering 
the costs of new housing for low- 
income families, and new products 
to make building and renovation 
less expensive 

* training ghetto youths for a role 
in manufacturing 

* offering executive talent to train 
the jobless and the idle for new 
tasks in rewarding and dignified 
labor. 

Wallace F. Traendly, president 
of F. W. Dodge Co., sponsor of the 
October conference, said the suc- 
cess in meeting the challenge of the 
cities is directly related to “effec- 
tive management information of 
every variety, from sociological to 
scientific.” 

He went so far as to say that “if 
we had done a better job of man- 
aging the information about the 
ghetto areas of our nation, perhaps 
we would have avoided the terrible 
riots of this summer." 


‘Fun to Look at’ Ads Rate 
High, Conference Is Told 


How do architects as users re- 
spond to technical advertising? 
What should be the appeals of 
product literature? How can the 
advertising approach meet the 
changing user markets? 

These were some of the ques- 
tions discussed by architects, man- 
ufacturers, homebuilders, agency 
personnel and others at the second 
annual Conference on Product Lit- 
erature and Advertising in the 
Construction Industry, held Oct. 
23-24 in Chicago. 

John A. Holabird Jr., AIA, dis- 
cussed the appeal that advertising 
holds for the user, basing his per- 

Continued on page 24 
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DECORATIVE 
PANEL 


Detail at head for LCN overhead concealed closer 
installation shown in photograph 


Main points of the LCN 
2010 OP series closer: 


1 Provides efficient, full rack-and-pinion, 
complete control of the door 

2 Fully hydraulic, with highly stable fluid 
giving uniform operation over a wide range 
of high and low temperatures 

3 Easily adjustable general speed, latch 
speed, back-check and spring power (may 
be increased 50%) 

4 Closer arm disappears over door in 
closed position 


5 The 2010 OP closer for doors hung on 
offset pivots. Regular or hold-open arm 
(choice of 75?, 85?, 90? or 95? setting) 


Full description on request 
or see Sweet's 1967, Sec. 16e/Lc 


C 


LCN CLOSERS, PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 
A Division of Schlage Lock Company 
Canada: LCN Closers of Canada, Ltd. 

P. O. Box 100, Port Credit, Ontario 


PHOTO: Hugo Winkenwerder Forest Sciences Labora- 
tory, University of Washington, Seattle; Grant, Copeland, 
Chervenak AIA & Associates, Architects. 


(iss) Ultimet-the first truly competitive stainless 


National Association of Architectural 
Metal Manufacturers. 

It boils down to this. In USS 
UrrIMET, the architect has immediate 
availability of an attractive, simple 
and versatile stainless steel wall 
framing system that has proved 
outstanding in every respect— 
at a price that's right. 

Investigate USS ULTIMET for 
your next building design. Fill out 
and mail the coupon today —or call 
the nearest USS Architectural 
Products Representative listed 
below. He'll provide more informa- 
tion with no obligation. USS, ULTIMET 
and Con-TEN are trademarks. 


W. H. (Bill) Phillips, U. S. Steel— 
New York, 212-558-4681; 

C. F. (Forney) Nelson, U. S. Steel— 
Atlanta, 404-522-6020, Ext. 242; 
T.J. (Tom) Hallyburton, U. S. Steel — 
Pittsburgh, 412-391-2345, Ext. 4909; 
M. D. (Mac) Corner, U. S. Steel— 
Chicago, 312-CE 6-9200, Ext. 745; 
F. T. (Fred) Comee, U. S. Steel— 
San Francisco, 415-781-2500, 

Ext. 552. 


A report on 


steel wall framing 


treatments, is being accomplished 
efficiently and economically by 
leading curtainwall fabricators and 
glass distributors. Only a minimum 
of tools and plant equipment is 
required. In fact, for many of the 
components, the only fabrication 
required is cutting to length. 

Erection crews are installing 
ULTIMET walls at the site quickly 
and easily. Many of the parts simply 
“lock” into place. 

Weathering Characteristics and 
Structural Performance have been 
confirmed in a comprehensive testing 
program on various mock-ups of 
building exteriors framed with USS 
ULTIMET components. Tests for 
Structural performance, resistance 
to air infiltration, and resistance to 
static and dynamic water infiltration 
(including supplementary pro- 
cedures), were conducted at the 


Housing Research Laboratory, 
University of Miami (Florida) under 
the direction of Professor 

A. A. Sakhnovsky. 'T'he results 
verify that USS ULTIMET Stainless 
Steel Wall Framing meets the 
current requirements of the 


A year ago, United States Steel 
introduced USS ULTIMET as a major 
milestone in the development of 
fenestration systems. For the first 
time, architects had a simple, 
versatile and attractive stainless 
steel curtainwall system truly 
competitive with quality systems 
utilizing other materials. 

Now, a year later, we are pleased 
to report that—from forming to 
framing—USS UrriMET has per- 
formed as predicted— and better. 

Production of all stainless steel 
shapes used for curtainwall framing, 
lobbies and entrances, unique 
UrriMET Horizontally Pivoted 
Window, and our attractive Narrow 


Stile door, is proceeding on schedule. 


Shipments are being made from a 
well-maintained inventory. All 
components meet very tight 
manufacturing tolerances—made 
possible only by roll-forming—and 
the appearance of the new Softline 
finish exceeds all expectations. 
Shop fabrication, involving the 
relatively few, simple operations 
necessary to fabricate ULTIMET 
components for various wall 


1 NOW 
AVAILABLE 


g 
O1 


joist? 


SPECIFICATIONS AND LOAD TABLES FOR 
HIGH STRENGTH OPEN WEB STEEL JOISTS 


Here, in one convenient source, is every- 
thing you need to specify joists to carry 
uniform loads on spans up to 96 feet. This م٦‎ STEEL JOIST INSTITUTE 
practical working handbook covers the fol- 0018. Room 715-C DuPont Circle Bldg., 
" T نج‎ chs Washington, D. C. 20036 
lowing joists: J-SERIES, joists made from 


36,000 PSI minimum yield strength steel; Please send me a free copy of the 1968 Edition 


H-SERIES, high-strength joists made from of Specifications and Load Tables 

50,000 PSI minimum yield strength steel; 

LJ-SERIES, longspan joists compatible NAME 

with the SERIES; and LH-SERIES, long- COMPANY 

span joists compatible with the H-SERIES. 

ADDRESS 
for your | GITY STATE — — ZIP 

ies copy "id this valuable book. ezio 
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Said Institute President Robert 
L. Durham, FAIA: "Individual re- 
sponsibility, independent judgment 
and devotion to client interests are 
contrary to the regimentation fun- 
damentally inherent in collective 
bargaining. This is evident in union 
reliance upon threats, bluffs and 
other tactics to stampede engineers 
and architects to labor's fold. Our 
societies believe the time for pro- 
fessional silence on this matter is 
past." 


HUD to Honor Design 
For Transit Facilities 


The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development has invited all 
recipients of financial assistance 
under the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act to participate in the 1968 
Design Awards Program conducted 
by its Urban Transportation Ad- 
ministration. 

Awards will be made in two cat- 
egories: systems or major portions 
of systems, and components such 
as stations, vehicles and trackage. 
Eligible projects include those 
completed after World War II or 
planned by Jan. 1, 1968. 

Entries must be received no later 
than Jan. 1. Additional information 
is available from Robert H. Mc- 
Manus, Chairman, Committee on 
Design Awards in Urban Transpor- 
tation, Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, 1626 K St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20401. 


Mrs. Wright In 11th Hour 
Effort to Save Imperial 


Mrs. Frank Lloyd Wright is in an 
11th hour battle to save her late 
husband's famed Imperial Hotel in 
Tokyo and is seeking donations 
toward the preservation effort. 

The hotels imminent demise 
was described in the November 
AIA JOURNAL. 


The Chicago meeting was co- 
sponsored by the AIA, American 
Congress for Surveying and Map- 
ping, American Society of Civil 
Engineers, Consulting Engineers 
Council/USA, the Professional En- 
gineers in Private Practice Section 
of NSPE and the National Council 
for Photogrammetry. 

Sponsors stressed that the con- 
ference was not based on opposi- 
tion to labor but on the incom- 
patibility of professionalism and 
unionism. 
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the most complete 
and authoritative 
guide for... 

* WEATHER STRIPPING 
* SOUND PROOFING 


* LIGHT PROOFING 
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as the situs picketing bill, the 
safety bill, the age discrimination 
bill and the civil rights injunction 
bill, to name a few." 

Meantime, in the face of labor's 
efforts to broaden its domain in 
the construction field—efforts that 
include attempts to organize field 
crews, draftsmen and technicians 
—a Dec. 1 national conference on 
"Facing the Union Problem" was 
scheduled. 


edition 
0 
reall 


Zero’s 1968 


Catalog shows Mrs. Wright traveled to Japan, 
many new where she conferred with archi- 

tects and officials, and drew con- 
products, siderable support for the hotel's 
contains 175 preservation. The Christian Sci- 

ence Monitor termed the trip 
full size “touching” and wished Mrs. Wright 

. "courage and perseverance." 

drawings Mrs. Wright is chairman of the 


Committee for Preservation of the 
Imperial Hotel. Contributions can 
be made payable to Mrs. Wright, 
Taliesin West, Scottsdale, Ariz. 
85252. 

A spokesman for Mrs. Wright 
said she is "especially hopeful that 
many small contributions from the 

Continued on page 28 


RO Write today for your copy 


WY ZERO WEATHER STRIPPING CO., INC. 
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Antrom 


the carpet fiber 
for hig 


traffic 


Be it a hall, a lobby or a busy office you can't beat 
carpets made with pile of “Antron”, the soil-hiding nylon. 

In similar carpet constructions, *Antron" nylon is 
the carpet fiber that keeps its new look longer than any 
other fiber. 

"Antron" has been structured for precise control of 
reflected, absorbed and transmitted light. This control 
of light dramatically reduces the appearance of soil on 
the carpet. 

What does all this mean to you? Carpets that keep 
the total appearance of any interior at its highest. 

And, because “Antron” is the unique soil-hiding 
fiber, it means lower maintenance costs and less frequent 
commercial cleaning. In short, *Antron" delivers a long- 
term investment saving. An important fact to the cost- 
conscious client. 

"Antron" sounds like a lot. And it is. Recently, over 
57,000 square yards of carpeting of *Antron" was 
specified for one building. Reportedly one of the largest 
fully carpeted office buildings in the country. *Antron" 
was chosen on the basis of soil hiding, appearance re- 
tention and wear tests. 

Impressed? You should be. Specify LEES Design 
III or Tribune on your next job. We're sure you'll be 
convinced “Antron” is the optimal carpet fiber for high 
traffic areas. 

If you'd like to learn more about “Antron” and 
Du Pont’s other fibers for contract carpeting, a fact-filled 
brochure is yours for the asking. Address request to: 


Contract Specialist 

Carpet Marketing Group 

E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & Co. (INC.) 
308 East Lancaster Avenue 

Wynnewood, Pennsylvania 19096 


*kReg. U.S. Pat. Off. for Du Pont nylon fiber. Du Pont makes fibers, not carpets. 


Better things for better living 
.. through chemistry 
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vigorous standards of intelligence 
and character. 

For further information and ap- 
plication forms, write Director, 
Commission on White House Fel- 
lows, the White House, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 20500. 

Deadline for mailing applica- 
tions is Jan. 8. 


Mrs. Velma I. T. May, 
Octagon Hostess, Dies 


Velma I. Tinnen May, long-time 
hostess of the Octagon, is dead 
after a lingering illness. 

Born in Washington, D.C. in 1910, 
Mrs. May spent 17 years of her life 
showing visitors around the Octa- 
gon and explaining details of its 
history. She was particularly well 
acquainted with all the furnishings 
and various woods contained in 
the 167-year-old landmark. 

One Institute colleague described 
Mrs. May, whose death occurred 
on Oct. 30, as a gracious and 
charming woman. "She knew the 
Octagon building intimately—all 
its nooks and crannies. Such devo- 
tion is an immeasurable loss." 


Necrology 
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officers, the Vice President and 
members of the White House staff. 

The nonpartisan program was 
initiated two years ago to give the 
participants firsthand, high-level 
experience with the workings of 
the federal government and to in- 
crease their understanding of na- 
tional affairs. 

The three previous groups have 
included engineers, business exec- 
utives, professors and newly grad- 
uated students, among others. 

Applicants must be college grad- 
uates and between 23 and 35 years 
of age on Sept. 3, 1968, and meet 


Newslines from page 26 


young people of America may yet 
save this building. They and their 
children will be able to take pride 
in an American work of art they 
helped save." 


Fellowship Program Offers 
National Affairs Insight 


The Commission on White House 
Fellows will soon select the fourth 
group of outstanding young lead- 
ers to work for a year with Cabinet 


Laundry 
Planning 


Guide 


for 
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PELLERIN MILNOR CORPORATION 
^ 


264, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 70119 


POST OFFICE BOX i». 


FREE Planning Guide 
for a safe hospital laundry 


Latest information on hospital laundries, including system 
for preventing cross-infection. Prepared by America's lead- 


washer-extractors. Dis- 


ing manufacturer of commercial 


cusses advantages of doing laundry on premises; outlines 
essential features of STAPH-GUARD® pass-through laundry 
system; explains how to select proper equipment to fit 
your needs. Write PELLERIN MILNOR CORPORATION, 
P. O. BOX 19264, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 70119. 


ENGINEERING EXCELLENCE 
IN LAUNDRY 


EQUIPMENT 


(OPELLERIN MILNOR CORPORATION 
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Upjohn's Urethane insulation 
gives you unlimited scope 
in your design 


ISONATE” SPRAY, FROTH, POUR 
SYSTEMS AND Æ’ SLAB STOCK 
FROM UPJOHN CAN DO IT BEST. 


CPR Division, ‘The Upjohn Company 

555 Alaska Ave., Torrance, Calif. 90503 
Please send me literature on CPR insulation. 
Please have a CPR Sales Engineer call on me. 


0 


a 


name, position 


company 


address 


CPR DIVISION THE UPJOHN COMPANY 


555 Alaska Avenue, Torrance, California 90503 (213) 320-3550 
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You can't throw us any curves we can't handle. CPR Rigid Urethane 
Foam makes difficult configurations easy to insulate. It makes insulation 
an integral part of the structure. No material is more versatile. It can be 
SPRAYED-on, POURED- or FROTHED-in-place, or installed in prefabri- 
cated PANELS. Free yourself from the limitations of other materials. 


CPR Foam is the architects' insulating material. 


CPR Foam is also your client's insulating material. Ask him to compare 
these qualities with any other insulation. It has the lowest K-factor of all 
commercially available materials..in fact you need only about half the 
thickness to achieve the same insulating efficiency of its nearest competi- 
tor. It has low moisture-vapor permeability. High strength. It is extremely 
light. Dimensionally stable. Easy to install. Permanent. Rated non-burning 
per ASTM D1692-59T. Unaffected by.fungus or mildew. It will not sag, 
pack, or crumble, It is odorless. Economical. 


کہ 
E Lowest K-factor‏ 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS | 


BY WILLIAM H. SCHEICK, FAIA 


Dialogue on Differences 


Q: Should architects guarantee 

to meet the project budget? 

1. Never. Too many variables. 

2. They should come as close to it 
as possible through cost control. 
The profession gets a black eye 
every time an architect misses the 
budget badly. His client becomes a 
ready target for a package dealer. 

Q: Will architectural technicians 
unionize? 

1. They are too closely tied to pro- 
fessionalism to fall for that gag. 

2. Their pay is low, fringe benefits 
few. Better jobs are available in in- 
dustry. The situation is ripe for the 
union organizer. 

Q: Are typical drawings and 
specs too costly, possibly obsolete? 
1. They are costly all right. What 
else can we do? 

2. Their cost-value ratio is one rea- 
son technicians are underpaid. We 
need automated techniques for in- 
formation retrieval, design and cost 
analyses, and much of the graphics. 

Q: Won't automated techniques 
cost too much for all but the large 
firms? 

1. Yes. Its another advantage. 

2. We must find ways to make it 
profitable for computer centers to 
service many small firms. 

Q: Do architects specialize in 
building types? 

1. Architects are generalists. A 
good architect will do a superior 
job on his first project of a given 
type. 

2. That applies to esthetics only. 
If experience counts for anything, 
the specialist is bound to produce 
a better project in a complex build- 
ing type. 

Q: Are big architectural firms 
the “way of the future"? 

1. Only in the sense that there will 
be a great volume of projects that 
only big firms can handle. There 
will still be many projects for 
smaller firms. 

2. The big firms have the know- 
how to handle project management. 
Small firms must develop this ca- 
pability or become obsolete. 

Moderator: Sorry, our time is up. 
I have so many more questions. O 


expert in management and feasibil- 
ity. 

Q: Do you mean one architect 
can't have all the necessary talents? 
1. With enough training he can. 
2. This is not the age of the Renais- 
sance Man. There aren't enough 
geniuses for the job at hand. Or 
enough time to educate them. “The 
architect" will have to be a team 
with diversified talents. 

Q: Is a competition a good way 
to select an architect? 

1. It is an excellent way to uncover 
new talent, new ideas. 

2. Occasionally it can be justified 
for that purpose. For the client it is 
a shot-in-the-dark way to conceive 
a project. He does better to select 
an architect. 

Q: Are architects paid enough 
for their services? 

1. No. Fee percentages should be 
raised. 

2. Who is ever paid enough? Some 
are paid too much, some too little. 
Some are poor businessmen. Some 
negotiate from fear that they won't 
get the job. Most of them are lousy 
salesmen. The educational process 
fails to prepare architects for this 
—or flunks out the salesmen. Some 
of our greatest architects are natur- 
al supersalesmen. 

Q. Should architects submit bids 
for their fees? 

1. No. It is unethical. 

2. For once I agree. But clients 
would like to talk fees during the 
selection process. I wish we could 
discuss fees in relation to the value 
of services rendered. But not by 
percentage points. 

Q. Do your ethics prohibit con- 
tingent fees? 

1. Not clearly enough. They should. 
2. It should be a matter of business 
sagacity, not ethics. In some cases 
a project is a gamble for everybody 
until feasibility is established by 
design. The AIA should teach 
architects how to control the con- 
tingent situation on a sound busi- 
ness basis rather than by rules of 
ethics. The architect should never 
use the contingent fee as a device 
to be selected as project architect. 


Executive Director 


In the August JOURNAL I wrote a 
kind of parable on “vacuums” to 
make the point that architects must 
keep ahead of changes developing 
in today's society. I tried to show 
that the Institute is keenly aware 
of the forces for change and is mov- 
ing positively to deal with them. 

To my dismay a few readers 
thought I was making a case for 
the status quo. Heaven forbid! 

This time I will simply try to 
show the influence of change upon 
architects' thinking. A moderator 
is questioning two architects and 
both answer each question. Their 
answers represent a composite of 
two very divergent viewpoints on 
such questions, as I hear them in 
architects’ conversations. 

If you enjoy the gambit of ‘‘read- 
er tests," mark each answer that 
is nearest to one you would give 
and see how closely you resemble 
architect No. 1 or No. 2. 

Q: Will architecture continue as 
a profession? 

1. Yes. I assume you mean a pro- 
fession with a code of ethics. 

2. We can't continue to believe 
that we are able to practice in the 
purely professional sense as does 
the physician or the minister; we 
are in a complicated business. 

Q: Does that second answer 
mean that ethics are incompatible 
with practice today? 

1. Professionalism is under attack 
all over the world. We must stand 
fast on an ethical code. 

2. The ethics under attack are rel- 
ics from a time when the profes- 
sions were "gentlemen's clubs." We 
need a simple "Statement of Prin- 
ciples" that the public understands 
as applicable to integrity and com- 
petence in practice. They should 
be readily enforceable. 

Q: Who is the leader of the en- 
vironmental design team? 

1. The architect. 

2. The guy with a client. (That's a 
joke, son.) Leadership is earned, 
not conferred. The leader of the 
total creative process may not be 
a design professional at all. He may 
be an entrepreneur. He will be an 
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| DORMITORY GROUP & SOCIAL FACILITY 


Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey 


Since 1 81 8 Architects: Sherwood, Mills & Smith 


HEAV Y INTERMEDIATE General Contractors: John W. Ryan Construction Co., Inc. 
STEEL CASEMENTS * A desire to plan comfortable, attractive 


and efficient living quarters dictated the 
architect’s design for this building group 
for Princeton University students. The windows selected were Hope’s Heavy Intermediate steel case- 
ments custom-made to the requirements of the plans and specifications. Throughout the life of the 
building the owners can be assured of satisfactory operation and low maintenance costs from windows 
which embody the strength and rigidity of steel and the traditional quality of Hope’s workmanship. 


MEMBER 
Our catalogs are filed in Sweet's Architectural File and our STEEL 


WINDOW 
sales offices and representatives are located in principal cities. INSTITUTE 


HOPE’S WINDOWS, INC. Jamestown, N.Y. 


HOPE’S WINDOWS ARE MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICAN WORKMEN 


VVhat does Ceco do to help 
you deliver a pristine project? 


or other door handlers respect poly- 
ethylene. A bag made of it looks as if 
it might tear. So people seem to want 
to treat such a bag with kid gloves. 
Whatever's inside benefits. That's 
why we put your "Colorstyle" Décor 
Doors there. 

We want these doors flawless in 
your building. So we encourage your 
contractor to erect them with the 
bags still on. That gives you beautiful 
doors in mint condition and, once the 
bags are off, adds to your stature with 
the client. 

This is especially true when your 
doors are Colorstyle doors, prefinished 
with baked-on vinyl-type enamels. 
These doors come with a fine em- 
bossed finish that looks and even feels 
like leather. They come smooth, too. 

Colorstyle Doors cost no more than 
primed steel doors painted on the 
job. That's about what wood doors 
cost installed. So they're competitive 
and entirely practical to specify. 

Better look into these doors now. 
Ask for catalogs. Or ask us to bring 
you a sample in a bag. The Ceco 
Corporation, general offices: 5601 
West 26th Street, Chicago, Illinois 

| 60650. Sales offices and plants in 
principal cities from coast-to-coast. 


Ships your doors In bags. The reason for this is that somehow 


CECO 


COLORSTYLE 
STEEL DOORS 
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oni system ...‏ ا 
than we probably‏ 


deserve." 


Age 
of Reason 
for the 
City 


with eloquent communicators urging us in this 
direction or that. Some of these are old colleagues 
who only a few short years ago wrote learned 
treatises entitled “There Is No Urban Problem" 
or “Cities Are Better Than Ever." Others are the 
experts who called for the abolition of the auto- 
mobile as a practical solution to the unspecified 
ills of suburbia. 

Now while these observers come forward with 
a different set of opinions and assertions, pre- 
scriptions and philosophies, let me present some 


The author: Dr. Wood, before becoming the Under 
Secretary in the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development in January 1966, headed the political 
science department at the Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology, where he recently participated in an 
alumni seminar. This article is adapted from the 
address he delivered at Cambridge. 


evidence for long-run confidence in Americans as 
urbanites. The foundation for this optimism is 
principally that the characteristics of reason and 
problem solving are now being applied to urban 
affairs. Specifically: 

1. We come increasingly to understand the city 
as a system of many variables in precise and ac- 
curate terms, as a complex set of relations of peo- 
ple and space involving many dimensions. This 
may sound theoretical, but an accurate descrip- 
tion of the phenomenon is a prerequisite for guid- 
ing it. Until very recently in urban scholarship 
there was a clear and present danger of commit- 
ting the single-factor fallacy in diagnosing our 
cities' ills. The special error was a tendency to 
analyze them solely in terms of race. 

2. We are beginning to develop a balanced capac- 
ity to design and build better city systems. We are 
learning that, as in all great national endeavors, 
manpower, know-how, talent and commitment 
are as important as dollars. We ignore any one 
component at the peril of the total enterprise. 
And when we emphasize only one, we invite 
waste and error. 

3. Our national policy states clearly that the task 
is still city building in the broadest sense of the 
word everywhere across this continent. It is not 
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BY ROBERT C. WOOD 


Three distinctive features of the American char- 
acter and culture that have generated this nation's 
uniquely successful development also are quali- 
ties sorely needed in our present struggle to build 
cities that reflect the best of our nation's aspira- 
tions: 

* a reliance on reason in place of emotion or 
illusion as a means to solve problems both human 
and material 

* an emphasis on productivity, on action, on 
work, on results—not talk—as the measure of 
competence 

* an insistence on quality in the application of 
reason and the execution of tasks. 

Since last May, we have passed through a series 
of calamitous events in our cities. This is the 
fourth consecutive year of urban violence, and 
the intensity is increasing. 

These outbreaks were not unexpected. Nor 
were they, to the professional observer, inex- 
plicable. But they have produced the torrent of 
commentary and explanation that now swirls 
around us and the sense of urgency and concern 
with our urban civilization that was lacking in 
earlier years. 

All of us in the urban business welcome every 
indication of the public's sense of heightened ur- 
gency and broader concern. However, the solemn 
predictions of disaster, along with the panicky 
search for panaceas, constitute another, and dis- 
turbing, matter. 

Urban problems we have aplenty, an inventory 
of ills assembled over years of indifference and 
inattention. Yet the potential for city building in 
the United States, grand in scale and fine in qual- 
ity, has never been greater. 

Indeed, my central theme is that we are in fact 
further along in understanding the urban system, 
in developing the capabilities to direct it and in 
deciding in what direction it should go than most 
Americans appreciate or than we probably de- 
serve after decades of neglect. 

This thesis runs contrary, of course, to the 
cloudburst of criticism that now falls on our city 
policies. The urban wailing wall is lined today 


With 10 years' hindsight, it is possible to iden- 
tify some critical missing elements of analysis. 
They include the failure to recognize that there is 
a psychological identity crisis among the new mi- 
grants from rural American circumstances; that 
we wrote off too quickly the potential role of 
government in the process of urban development; 
that we did not take into account the full meaning 
of changing technology. 

But the foundations of urban systems analysis 
were clearly set by the study. They still stand in 
stark contrast to some contemporary diagnoses 
by latecomers in the field who even now persist in 
treating a multivariable situation in single cause 
and effect terms. The study carefully avoided any 
simple classification of a special category of ur- 
ban people, a single source of discontent, or a 
particular kind of family problem. 

As we build on the work of the 1950s we have 
come to know that urban conditions of stability 
or instability, squalor or decency, efficiency or 
inefficiency, beauty or ugliness are not the func- 
tion of single factors. 

They are not the result of 
* just obsolescence of our housing supply 
* just the changing requirements of industrial 
location 
* just a radical change in the character of the jobs 
technology makes available 


only the ghetto and the ghetto resident that con- 
cern us but all urban dwellers and all parts of 
the urban complex. This means we must develop 
a broader system and direct it toward goals we 
identify and come to agree upon more clearly. 

Let me expand on each of these points. The 
first reason for some confidence in our urban 
future is that, despite the spate of Sunday supple- 
ment commentary, we are beginning to define and 
study urban behavior systematically. It has been 
10 years since Raymond Vernon began directing 
the New York Metropolitan Study. This was a 
truly extraordinary nine-volume inquiry into the 
economic functioning of our largest urban area. 

This 30-man professional group effort estab- 
lished a new direction in urban scholarship. It 
shifted the study of the city away from the emo- 
tionally oriented, intuitive, historical and physi- 
cal approaches of the lonely-scholar tradition. It 
moved urban scholarship toward a carefully de- 
signed, multidisciplinary exploration of the va- 
ried relationships between the location of jobs 
and households in urban space. 

The economic focus of the New York study had 
its limitations. Vernon's policy conclusions were 
largely comforting and reassuring. They gave 
heavy emphasis to the fact that, relatively speak- 
ing, city dwellers are better off in material terms 
than ever before. 


SOME NOTES ON MODEL CITIES 


made on a basis of population and 
geographic distribution. Thus, archi- 
tects all across the nation, in large 
cities and small, may become in- 
volved in Model Cities and may be 
offered the greatest challenges of 
this century. The scope of a Model 
Cities program is shown by the main 
purposes of the legislation. It under- 
scores the principal objectives of: 
* expanding housing, job and income 


opportunities 

* reducing dependence on welfare 
payments 

* improving educational facilities 


and programs 

* combating disease and ill health 
* reducing the incidence of crime 
and delinquency 

* enhancing recreational and cultural 
opportunities. 

In establishing these objectives, 
the law also specifies the need and 
desire for good urban design. It 
directs the Secretary of HUD to 
"emphasize local initiative in the 
planning, development and imple- 
mentation of comprehensive city 
demonstration programs; encourage 
city demonstration agencies to 1) 
enhance neighborhoods by applying 
a high standard of design, 2) main- 


borhood. On the basis of such an 
examination, they developed pro- 
posals that would make incisive in- 
roads into the deficiencies of the 
area. We asked them to demonstrate 
the commitment of their city govern- 
ments and all involved departments 
and agencies to the program and to 
evaluate their capacity to undertake 
and to follow through with such a 
program. 

By the deadline date, 193 applica- 
tions had been received. As of this 
writing, final selections have not 
been made, but we have been greatly 
encouraged by the response. The 
quality of many applications has 
been exceptionally high. 

We have been struck, too, by the 
willingness and ability of the appli- 
cant cities to develop a program on 
٥ coordinated basis, with many agen- 
cies discussing their mutual prob- 
lems in depth for the first time in 
their history. Based on these appli- 
cations, a confidence arises that, 
within the next few years, there will 
be a development of some new and 
effective methods for coping with 
slum problems that other cities with 
similar urban ills can adopt. 

By law, selection of cities must be 


H. Ralph Taylor, HUD's Assistant 
Secretary for Demonstrations and In- 
tergovernmental Relations, points out 
a challenge to architects. 


Within the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development we have em- 
barked upon a historic, nationwide 
demonstration of how selected cities 
can organize the many public and 
private resources to revitalize entire 
neighborhoods that are losing the 
battle against human and physical 
blight. This is the Model Cities 
Program. 

Model Cities offers a new, unpre- 
cedented and unparalleled opportu- 
nity in American history for urban 
centers to get at and destroy the root 
causes of poverty and blight. It con- 
templates a massive attack upon the 
economic, social and physical de- 
ficiencies of the slums. The heart of 
this new approach is a coordination 
of resources—federal, state and local, 
private and public—in a specific 
blighted area large enough for a 
comprehensive program. 

We asked each city applying for 
Model Cities financial aid to under- 
take a searching analysis of the 
needs of the proposed model neigh- 
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faculty at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
led some 50 largely “hardware” researchers in the 
search for simultaneous equations to locate and 
remove the sources of urban discontent. That 
summer study began the process that continues 
today within the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development. Its work was the basis that led 
the Congress to approve our first meaningful re- 
search and development budget. 

Where one appreciates that a problem is com- 
plex and subtle, not responsive to massive un- 
directed applications of energy or simple profes- 
sions of goodwill and heartfelt concern, one is 
likely to search for a reasonably comprehensive 
and carefully developed response. This is the 
second reason for some optimism for urban 
America. Our public policy today, proposed by 
the President, enacted by the Congress, is of that 
character. 

In the tumult of last summer it is easy to forget 
—but vital to remember—that urban aid legisla- 
tion enacted in 1965 and 1966 was designed to 
remove the causes of the tumult. We have many 
new efforts underway to provide more housing 
for those who desperately need it. For the first 
time we are seeing the leaders of private enter- 
prise focusing their talents and energies on the 
nation's most pressing urban problem. Here I 
mean the involvement of private industry in the 


the home environment led to a more 


that "Model Cities follows the resi- 


* just the vast migration of rural citizens to 
strange and complex urban circumstances 
* just discrimination 
* just the desire of urban residents to be heard 
* just hostility between generations 
* justthe increase in sheer numbers. 

The urban condition is all of these. The issue is 
not the intuitive search for the single thesis, be it 


anomie, or the unemployment rate among central 
city residents, or the family structure of poor 
people. The issue is how to balance and take into 
account, on some weighted basis, the play and 
pull of all these varied forces. 

The Woods Hole Conference which the Presi- 
dent's science adviser, Donald Hornig, and Secre- 
tary Robert C. Weaver sponsored in the summer 
of 1966 marked the first official effort to move in 
this direction. Walter Rosenblith, chairman of the 


tain, as appropriate, natural and 


positive self-image and increased 
motivation is certainly worth further 
study. It is this quality of humanism, 
of assessing every activity in Model 
Cities—particularly design—on the 
basis of how it affects the individual 
in the neighborhood, that it is essen- 
tial to instill in all planners in- 
volved in the program. 

One way to insure humanism is, of 
course, to encourage—even insist 
upon—active participation by resi- 
dents in the planning of model neigh- 
borhoods and in the executing of 
established plans. According to the 
Model Cities legislation, “A compre- 
hensive city demonstration program 
is eligible for assistance only if... 
it is of sufficient magnitude to pro- 
vide widespread citizen participation 
in the program.” 

The residents must cooperate to 
help us see their problems and pro- 
visions and define their goals and 
approaches. Once these determina- 
tions have been made, we can make 
a worthy start on urban design and 
embark on the kind of dynamic, 
provacative community involvement 
that we are seeking throughout the 
Model Cities Program. o 
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dent.” Program funds are thus avail- 
able for activities outside the model 
neighborhood, provided they are 
used for the benefit of residents. 
Housing is but one of several con- 
siderations of the program. 

One evidence of the affect housing 
can have to other problems was seen 
in 1963 when HUD financed a two- 
year, low-income housing demonstra- 
tion in Washington, D. C. A grant of 
close to $194,000 enabled the National 
Capital Housing Authority to lease 
50 private homes for rent by large 
families of low income. Most of the 
houses, though structurally sound, 
required rehabilitation to conform to 
the District's housing code. 

It was found, as was hoped and 
expected, that leased housing is both 
a valuable means of expanding hous- 
ing for lower income families and an 
aid to upgrading neighborhoods. But 
as a side effect it was also revealed 
that the improved housing conditions 
for these families also resulted in 
improved incomes. 

While it would be fallacious to 
assume that decent housing auto- 
matically insures higher earnings, the 
fact that improvement of and pride in 


historic sites and distinctive neigh- 
borhood characteristics, 3) make 
maximum possible use of new and 
improved technology and design, in- 
cluding cost reduction techniques.” 
The implications for architects here 
are clear. Their services as designers 
of buildings and as planners of re- 
vitalized neighborhoods will, of 
course, be basic to the success of 
Model Cities programs, but their 
roles will be more encompassing. 
They must become “new designers,” 
using an interdisciplinary approach 
to the problem. They must proceed 
with a knowledge of the social and 
behavioral sciences: They must be 
familiar with the behavioral patterns 
of residents, the types and levels and 
variances of their activities. Archi- 
tects will have to deal with people 
who are unprofessional, unsophisti- 
cated, often uneducated and poor. 
The task might be strange for them; 
it will indeed be demanding. 
Because the emphasis in Model 
Cities is on the people of the area, 
each item of input must directly 
affect the health, education, housing 
or other need of the neighborhood 
residents. There is a saying in HUD 


edge are equally essential components, and our 
shortages in each are awesome. This year is the 
first of urban planning fellowships supported by 
the federal government. Our $500,000 authoriza- 
tion this year will support 95 fellowships against 
an estimated shortage in urban planners of 1,500 
to 1,700. This is also the first year of operation for 
our new Office of Urban Technology and Re- 


[he architect 
must deal with the total 


environment. 


search in HUD. At a time when federal research 
and development expenditures were $16 billion, 
we in HUD have spent only $70 million. Though 
we have begun the development of a genuine re- 
search program, we remain woefully behind other 
areas of national concern. 

In another sense, this recognition means that 
the urban professional understands he is the serv- 
ant of a changing society. The architect, for in- 
stance, in the past had to be the esthete, the busi- 
nessman, the public relations expert and the 
pragmatic engineer. Now he must broaden his 
scope to be responsive to the social as well as 
physical needs of his client. The architect must 
use the new technology, the computer, PERT and 
the systems analysis. He must avail himself of 
anthropology, sociology, economics and political 
science to deal with the total environment. 

Meantime, the popular battle cry of many local 
officials remains: "Give us the money and we will 
do the job." This does not ring so true when they 
cannot show that they have trained people to 
spend the money on programs and enterprises 
that are well designed, carefully tested and cer- 
tain to achieve the purposes for which they were 
intended. 

Finally, the urban professional recognizes that 
the true test for an effective urban response is 
how it helps people. An effective program, at a 
minimum, involves an appreciation of the needs 
of the human personality and the human spirit. 
There is an oft-quoted line of Martin Lomasney, 
the old political boss of Boston, to the effect that 
"there's got to be in every ward somebody that 
any bloke can come to and get help." 

Help these days is more than more urban re- 
newal funds, more jobs, more housing. Help is all 
of these, and law and justice too. But help is first 
communicating with those who now feel de- 
barred from our society and consequently de- 
based. Second, it is assurance of genuine partici- 


Rent Supplements Program which makes private- 
ly developed housing available to low-income 
families by helping them to pay the rent. I also 
mean the new program of leasing private housing 
which increases our supply of low-cost public 
housing. I mean the turnkey process by which 
private enterprise uses its ingenuity and effi- 
ciency to build low-cost housing for sale to local 
authorities. 

And I mean the new refinement of turnkey in 
which private management firms will operate 
public housing. 

The Model Cities Program of the 1966 act is 
designed explicitly to bring comprehensiveness 
to the rebuilding of older portions of older cities. 
It will provide more housing. But, more than that, 
the Model Cities Program seeks to restore all 
aspects of the neighborhood environment—by 
merging social, physical, public and private pro- 
grams from many sources into a total attack. For 
the first time, it introduces quality control into 
urban rebuilding. For the first time, it offers bo- 
nuses to stimulate local innovation, local ingenu- 
ity, local solutions of local problems. 

Then there is the Metropolitan Development 
Program of 1966. It would reward, and therefore 
encourage, collaboration between local govern- 
ments. Finally, there is the new program to stim- 
ulate the development of entirely new communi- 
ties. This offers the hope of providing fresh 
alternatives to urban living. 

Taken together, these new efforts represent a 
reasoned strategy. They will expand the freedom 
of choice for urbanites. For all of us, they will 
increase our options for where we seek to live, to 
work and to invest our leisure time. 

These, among others, are programs now on the 
statute books. Now they are all in the process of 
first funding. They already authorize many of the 
programs proposed in the 30-odd new bills intro- 
duced in the Congress in the aftermath of Newark 
and Detroit. 

Their principal limitation at the moment is the 
size of the investment they call for. But here, amid 
calls for billion-dollar emergency funds, and a $30 
billion housing investment, three comments are in 
order. 

The urban professional recognizes that all three 
levels of government and the private sector as 
well must be involved in the process of rebuilding 
our cities. The federal investment is not the total 
investment, as it is in space or national security 
programs. Those who make facile comparisons of 
just the gross federal budget figures are either 
amateurs in urban affairs or, worse, actors en- 
gaging in political chicanery. 

The urban progressional also recognizes that 
the investment of economic resources alone does 
not assure effective capacity. Talent and knowl- 
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is robbing us all of genuine freedom. We are all 
losing the choice of a clean, healthful and pleasing 
environment with pure air and water, a landscape 
unimpaired by destructive building processes. We 
are all losers when we are hit in the pocketbook 
by excessive and unnecessary costs in the con- 
struction of housing and provision of community 
facilities and services today. Unplanned, un- 
guided, sporadic urban development cheapens 
our common environment and places prohibitive 
prices on land and improvements. 

As we prepare for the generation of city build- 
ing that lies just ahead—when we distribute 100 
million more Americans across the continent in 
the next 30 years—these spiraling costs, this 
waste and the despoliation are common concerns. 
They shape a common cause among the urban 
poor, the urban middle class, the urban rich: Cau- 
casion, Negro, Mexican-American and Puerto 
Rican. 

There is a final common concern and challenge. 
How do we build our new urban communities on 
a geographical and numerical scale unanticipated 
even 20 years ago and still retain a sense of genu- 
ine community? What modern counterparts do 
we have for barn raisings, street dancing, Fourth 
of July celebrations? Where are our new village 
greens and town commons? 

To rediscover community on a larger scale will 
surely mean making real again the old colonial 


Monuments should 
to communities, 
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adage, “You are as good as any man—and better 
than none." Today, this means, at a minimum, 
freedom of choice for any family to live anywhere 
that its home economics makes possible. Open 
occupancy is a rudimentary necessity of an urban 
civilization today. Our increasingly urban char- 
acter only serves to make more compelling than 
ever the fulfillment of the promises of democracy. 

But genuine community building in our urban 
circumstances will require more positive action. 
Urban and surburban communities must recog- 
nize more explicity that they have common con- 
cerns and common obligations. 

We now, for example, at HUD are using some 
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pation in the process of city rebuilding and 
neighborhood restoration. Access to those in au- 
thority, a share in decision making—these are the 
vital components today. 

It was this desire to show tangible, visible con- 
cern for the current conditions of the poor—and 
to take at least one specific step to eliminate at 
least one shameful condition—that led the Ad- 
ministration to propose the so-called rat control 
bill to the Congress. Those members of the House 
of Representatives who thoughtlessly laughed it 
out of the chamber, and those outside observers 
who wrote it off as budgetary trivia and therefore 
of no consequence, underestimate grievously one 
whole dimension of the urban challenge. 

The same drive for action underlines our new 
program of making federal surplus property avail- 
able for new community development. Our first 
project is building a new town in town for 25,000 
people on the site of the National Training School 
in Washington. 

Admittedly, human concerns are the most elu- 
sive elements of a truly capable response. Effec- 
tive programs and activities are evolving slowly 
from the trial and error, and success and triumph, 
in our economic opportunity programs. But they 
are vital components and those who would have 
us return to New Deal days—of simply pro- 
viding dole for the poor until their children or 
their children’s children struggle forward to a 
state of middle-class blessedness—place more 
faith in economics and less faith in other social 
skills than I do. 

At rockbottom, I cannot believe that we do not 
have the ability to engage our urban poor in de- 
mocracy today nor any prospect of increasing 
their competence to deal with urban life today. 

I cannot accept the proposition that there is no 
hope for my contemporaries in this urban world 
who did not have the luck of a good education 
and equal opportunity for a job. 

I cannot believe that the only way to assure 
eventual economic well-being for all Americans 
is to relive the miseries, pain, despair and human 
costs of the Industrial Revolution of the 19th 
century. 

Understanding the pattern of urban develop- 
ment as a complex system, fashioning a capacity 
with manpower and know-how as well as money 
to respond to the urban challenges, these two 
processes are underway. But unless we are pre- 
pared to deal with our urban future while we cor- 
rect the mistakes of our urban past, they will not 
be enough. That is, no genuine urban response is 
sufficient that focuses solely on the American 
core city or identifies only the urban poor as the 
beneficiary of our public and private policies. 

The truth is that the entire pattern of urban de- 
velopment, from central city to suburb to exurb, 


With the air-rights principle 
asa framework, Antonio Luc- 
carelli's City '70 attempts to 
synthesize some of the ideas 
being exploited by profession- 
als seriously seeking ways to 
halt the urban cancer which is 
spreading across the land. For 
the diseases of the city have 
caught up with us, and they 
must be countered with the re- 
sources at hand; there are no 
magical cures. 

Luccarelli's concern for the 
city and its citizens has been 
sharpened the. past several 
years with his participation in 
feasibility studies in Central 
and South America for the de- 
velopment of low-cost housing 
projects. As an urban planner, 
he combines the sensitivity of 
an artist (exhibitor of one-man 
shows in New York and Wash- 
ington) and the practicality of 
a businessman (owner of two 
restaurants). 

City '70, by the way, is more 
than a working title. It is im- 
perative that some kind of pi- 
lot project get underway with- 
in the next two or three years 
—whether this one or another 
is not the issue. 

Robert E. Koehler 


of our assistance grants in mass transportation to 
carry workers from poor neighborhoods in the 
central city to factories on the suburban fringe. 

In physical terms, design and construction must 
now be oriented toward the desires and needs of 
families. Monuments should give way to commu- 
nities, and architects must insure that we bring 
beauty as well as income to our urban ghettos. 

This is, we believe, a socially beneficial and 
well justified policy. It is, however, only a sub- 
stitute for workers freely following their jobs and 
taking up residence close to where they work. If 
that freedom already existed, we could use this 
investment for other vital transportation needs. 

Indeed, if we provide genuine variety in occu- 
pations, in income, in race and religion, in design, 
in cities and towns across our metropolitan re- 
gions, we accomplish two additional things 
simultaneously: 

* We insure that no single part of the new urban 
community has to care for the majority of the 
poor, the old and the helpless. 

* We provide the excitement of variety and com- 
plexity to the human experience in all parts of the 
community. For our children, free exchanges and 
encounters in early life can prevent prejudicial 
confrontations later on. 

These are aspirations of community life yet to 
be realized, of course. Major changes in public 
attitude, in private industrial performance, in la- 
bor practices, in governmental patterns of be- 
havior must occur before these aspirations are 
realized. But they are the objectives to which 
present, established national policy is committed. 

Let me add that one of the most encouraging 
developments of last summer has been the unmis- 
takable evidence of the community commitment 
by the private sector. Representatives of business 
associations, of individual industries, of commu- 
nity enterprises have been visiting with us in 
Washington. They all seek effective ways to ex- 
pand their commitment to our urban communi- 
ties. They no longer withdraw, retreat or simply 
complain about the urban condition. We welcome 
each and every step in the direction of massive 
commitment by private enterprise. 

Those, then, are the bases for urban optimism. 
Urban programs fashioned by reason and not illu- 
sion, emphasizing practical and tangible results, 
committed to quality, are now underway. 

They will not immediately quiet urban discon- 
tent nor instantly make competent citizens of the 
newest migrants from rural circumstances. They 
will not magically introduce effective local land 
development and tax policy nor will they easily 
eliminate hazards to health and beauty. They 
never will—without expanded and sustained 
commitment from the private sector and the 
academy on a scale never before undertaken. (] 
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Property Taxes Cause Urban Decay 


The Committee for Economic Development 
found that in Ohio in a fairly wealthy school dis- 
trict, assessed property values per pupil were 88 
times as large as those in the poorest district. As- 
sessed per pupil values in California's wealthiest 
elementary school district are 38,396 times as 
large as those in the poorest school district. They 
are 168 times larger than the statewide average. 
These variations are so large that they cannot be 
overcome either by differential tax rates or by 
state equalization programs. The CED came to the 
conclusion that "deficiencies in the financial ma- 
chinery have been an important obstacle to the 
improvement of public education in the past." 

The Twentieth Century Fund in its study 
"American Needs and Resources" stated that 
"where a child happens to live is likely to deter- 
mine the quality of his education. In some areas 
children are taught by meagerly qualified teach- 
ers in substandard schools with inadequate 
equipment," and, "the money spent per pupil is 
below accepted standards." While we give lip 
service to equal educational opportunities, we 
continue to use property taxes for the support of 
schools, unaware that this form of taxation is the 
very cause of these inequities. 

Property taxes increase the costs of home- 
ownership and discourage residential construc- 
tion. In many cities local rates are imposed at a 
rate which corresponds to 2 percent of full value. 
A tax burden of $400 or more is imposed on a 
home with a value of $20,000. The tax burden im- 
posed on rental property corresponds in many 
cases to 15 percent or more of rents. This dis- 
courages new construction, reduces the supply of 
new apartments and increases rents. Because of 
depreciation allowances, the tax burden de- 
creases with age. Thus property taxes tend to re- 
tard the replacement of old and obsolete struc- 
tures. In the central areas of our cities where a 
huge potential demand exists for more and better 
housing, the effect of local taxes is depressing. 

On the other hand, property taxes encourage 
premature and scattered development in urban 
fringe areas, where land values skyrocket because 
of residential development expected to take place 
in the future. Because of higher land values the 
tax burden of homes in central areas is much 
higher than that of homes in outlying areas. Only 
in a few instances do small homes in new sub- 
division pay their own way. The costs of provid- 
ing public services and utilities usually exceed 


BY HERBERT J. G. BAB 


The deterioration of urban life has many causes, 
but basically it results from the rapid urbaniza- 
tion of our society and our failure to change our 
policies and our institutions in accordance with 
the requirements of the urban age. 

In, the slums and ghettos we can observe the 
disastrous consequences of our failures: lack of 
any migration or population policy; lack of effec- 
tive planning because of fragmentation of local 
government; inferior education which reinforces 
racial discrimination; lack of jobs which breeds 
crime; poverty caused by inadequate welfare pro- 
grams and, finally, faulty housing, fiscal and 
monetary policies. 

In what way do property taxes contribute to 
urban decay? First, property taxes create inferior 
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presented before the Pasadena Chapter AIA. It is 
part of a manuscript soon to be published. 


education, which deprives many Negroes and 
other minority groups of employment and en- 
courages the white middle class to move to the 
suburbs. Second, local taxes increase the costs of 
residential construction and improvements and 
tend to retard the replacement of old and obsolete 
structures. Third, property taxes are conducive to 
decentralization and urban sprawl. Fourth, as- 
sessment practices have adverse effects on plan- 
ning, zoning and land use. And finally the use of 
property taxes for the support of schools, for po- 
lice, for health and welfare expenses pushes 
cities to the brink of bankruptcy. 


Schools, Tax Heavens and Hells 


Dependence on property taxation leads neces- 
sarily to an uneven support of schools and school 
districts, and this results in inferior education. 
Uneven support is caused by the location of tax- 
able resources. Industrial plants with large prop- 
erty values and expensive homes provide schools 
and school districts with ample taxable resources. 
This creates well-to-do school districts. The lack 
of industrial plants and of expensive homes, on 
the other hand, creates poor schools, poor school 
districts and inferior education. Property taxes 
cannot balance public needs with taxable re- 
sources. They create tax heavens and hells. 
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What are the requirements of a sound local tax 
system? 

First, local taxes should be used to support 
only genuine local or territorial functions. 
Schools, health and welfare are civil, not local 
affairs, functions, even though they are admin- 
istered on the local level. Local support of schools 
has led to uneven and inferior education and has 
deprived the states of their proper controls. The 
equalization of school support between the states 
as well as health and welfare are responsibilities 
of the federal government. 

Police is also a civil affairs function, with the 
exception of traffic police, which should be sup- 
ported by gasoline taxes. All civil affairs func- 
tions should be supported by state and federal 
income taxes imposed on individuals and on busi- 
ness. The substitution of income taxes for prop- 
erty taxes to support civil affairs functions will 
reduce the local tax burden by at least two- 
thirds. 

Second, all real estate improvements as well as 
all tangible and intangible property should be ex- 
empted from local taxes. This will shift the tax 
burden toward land and will encourage residen- 
tial construction, the improvement and rehabili- 
tation of homes and of rental property, and speed 
the replacement of old and obsolete structures. 

Third, “ad valorem” taxation should be aban- 
doned and replaced by "land service" taxes 
which correlate the tax burden with the cost of 
public services. "Ad valorem" taxes violate the 
benefit principle because the tax burden is dis- 
tributed according to property and land values 
rather than costs. The abandonment of “ad val- 
orem" taxation will put an end to inequal and 
arbitrary assessments which have plagued us for 
a long time. 

Fourth, the financing of badly needed public 
improvements, of rapid transit and other forms of 
public transportation should be facilitated and 
encouraged. A substantial part of the costs of 
such projects can be financed with “land incre- 
ment” taxes imposed on the excess earnings of 
land generated by such public improvements. 

Land service taxes distribute the tax burden in 
accordance with the prorated costs of municipal 
services. In most instances these costs correlate 
with the size of the area to be served and with 
density of population. For example, the costs of 
fire protection do not correlate with property or 
land values but with square mileage and density 
of population. 

Thus land service taxes are based on square 
mileage or footage, of land or built-up area and 
on population density. By using a physical yard- 
stick rather than the nebulous value concept, land 
service taxes will have an accurate and firm base 
which cannot be manipulated. Administrative 
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the amount of taxes imposed. Thus “ad valorem" 
taxes encourage urban sprawl. 


The Assessor and His Dilemma 


The effects of assessment practices on plan- 
ning, zoning and land use have received only 
scant attention. Zoning regulations based on 
master plans are supposed to regulate land uses. 
Yet zoning by itself cannot secure the most ra- 
tional and best use of land, if it is impaired or ob- 
structed by the tax system and by assessment 
practices. For central areas where land is idle, 
wasted, misused or underdeveloped, assessors 
are likely to base assessments on the present ac- 
tual use rather than on a potential, but uncertain, 
better use. Thus the underassessment of urban 
lots reinforces the adverse effects of "ad val- 
orem” taxation. 

The assessor's dilemma is whether to assess on 
the basis of actual use; potential, but uncertain, 
future use; on zoning restrictions; on the master 
plan or on some other factors. The elusive and 
ambiguous nature of the value concept allows, 
invites or forces the assessors to determine what 
the highest and best use of land should be and to 
establish assessments in accordance with their 
own judgment. In many cases assessments are 
made with disregard for existing zoning restric- 
tions. By basing assessments on the future use of 
land, assessors usurp the functions of city plan- 
ners and force development where such develop- 
ment is not planned and is undesirable. 


Plight of the Cities 


One of the most important problems is how to 
restore the financial solvency of our cities. They 
must have adequate sources of revenue to halt the 
decay of urban environments and to provide bet- 
ter and more services. Yet most cities are in deep 
financial difficulties, and this prevents them from 
discharging their responsibilities. The plight is 
caused by the lack of taxable resources, which in 
turn is the result of using property tax dollars for 
the support of schools, police, and for health and 
welfare expenses. Local government is in essence 
territorial government, and for this reason it 
should support only local or territorial functions. 

About 50 percent of all the revenues derived 
from property taxes are used for the support of 
schools. To this must be added the costs of the 
police and the local share of health and welfare 
expenses. The disparity between the great and 
growing burden of local governments and their 
meager taxable resources is only a symptom of 
the improper division of responsibilities between 
the three levels of government. 

Our system of school finance has robbed the 
cities of taxable resources and has made them 
more and more dependent on federal aids. 


This impasse can be resolved by the imposition 
of "land increment" taxes which will make low 
fares and satisfactory service possible. Rapid 
transit will lead to steep increases in the value of 
land adjacent to the stations. Residents living 
near these stations will be in a position to reach 
their place of work without using a car. And for 
this reason they will be willing to pay higher 
rents. There will be a great influx of people and 
a greatly increased demand for rentals. High-rise 
apartment buildings will be constructed, parking 
space will be at a premium and soon garage build- 
ings will replace parking lots. Merchants will 
want to locate in these areas to capitalize on the 
upsurge in trade and land values will soar. 

Land increment taxes are imposed on the ex- 
cess rental income, rental value or net income 
generated by a rapid transit system or by other 
improvement projects. Land increment taxes will 
be imposed only in areas declared as “improve- 
ment areas" by the city. Such taxes should be im- 
posed yearly at a rate of about 75 percent of the 
excess income of landowners and landlords for 
the period of amortization. The financing of all 
construction costs with the help of these taxes 
would be regarded as an obtainable objective. 
Land increment taxes can be used for all improve- 
ments which result in increases in land values. 


“A 19th Century Institution" 


In conclusion, I would like to emphasize that 
the abandonment of property taxation, a 19th cen- 
tury institution, must be regarded as essential for 
attaining some of the more important objectives 
of an urban society. The support of schools, 
health, welfare expenses and a part of police ex- 
penses with income taxes will eliminate the larg- 
est part of the present property tax burden; it 
will reduce the cost of homeownership and of 
housing; restore the financial solvency and in- 
dependence of our cities; provide the financial re- 
sources to halt the Gecay of urban environments; 
improve public services and transportation. 

The tangible property from local taxation will 
encourage residential construction and accelerate 
the replacement of old and obsolete structures; 
the abandonment of all *ad valorem" taxation 
and the imposition of "land service" taxes will 
create a tax system that does not impede or im- 
pair effective planning and more rational land 
uses. The inclusion of fixed distribution costs of 
public utilities in the landowners' tax bill will 
reduce the housing costs of tenants. 

Finally, "land increment" taxes will help to 
finance all improvement projects which generate 
increases in land values. In short, tax reforms 
along these lines may very well prove to be the 
catalyst for the regeneration of our cities by 
private enterprise and initiative. E 


costs should be regarded as overhead expenses 
to be allocated to the costs of each service. Carry- 
ing charges of bonds should be treated similarly. 
“Land service” taxation requires that tax rates 
vary in accordance with land use and with the 
costs of public services and utilities. Differential 
tax rates will be established for land used by 
single-family homes, rental property, industry 
and commerce. In areas with mixed land uses, 
each lot will be taxed in accordance with its use 
or uses. In cases of multiple-use buildings the tax 
rate and tax burden will be determined by the 
number of square feet of each specific use. 


The Utility Problem 


At present, public utilities charge the same 
rates regardless of the customer's location. Yet 
the costs of public utilities multiply with the dis- 
tance from the distribution or load centers. By 
disregarding the costs of extending public utility 
lines and by averaging all costs, public utilities 
undercharge customers in outlying areas at the 
expense of customers in close-in areas. They sub- 
sidize the suburbs and promote urban sprawl. Un- 
der a "land service" tax, the costs of public utili- 
ties will be broken up into fixed (or standby) costs 
and variable costs. The costs of extending utility 
lines from the distribution centers to the custom- 
er's location represent fixed distribution costs. 
The costs of bringing utilities to the distribution 
centers of a city are variable costs. Fixed costs of 
public utilities will be charged to the city, which 
incorporates these in the monthly tax bills and 
charges them to landowners and landlords. 

Reductions in the local tax rates and tax burden 
will enable landowners to absorb these charges. 
Landlords in central areas will have to bear 
smaller fixed costs than landlords in outlying 
areas where location costs are much larger. This 
will encourage development in central areas and 
discourage development in outlying areas. Ten- 
ants will pay only the variable costs of public 
utilities. 


And Then There's Rapid Transit 


Itis generally recognized that the costs of con- 
structing and operating a transit system cannot 
be met solely from fares. Without subsidies, fares 
have to be kept too high and the quality of service 
will suffer. As a result, fewer persons will use 
rapid transit, and the benefits accruing to the 
users will be small. If rapid transit is subsidized 
by local taxes, all taxpayers will have to pay 
higher taxes, while only a small minority can be 
expected to use rapid transit. A similar situation 
will arise if rapid transit is subsidized by gasoline 
taxes. Only a few drivers can be expected to 
abandon their cars, traffic congestion on the free- 
ways will hardly be reduced. 
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Nuggets from Western Mining Towns 


tucked away in canyons and hills or perched on 
mountaintops. Her manuscript was turned down 
by several publishers as being “too local." Unper- 
turbed; she published it herself in 1949. The first 
edition of Stampede to Timberline, 1,600 copies, 
was gone in 37 days; it is now out in 38,000 
copies. The Bonanza Trail followed in 1953 and 
Montana Pay Dirt 10 years later. 


Rendering above: In Helena, Montana, many early 
buildings still stand on slopes of Last Chance 
Gulch. “Castle” in background was a gambling 
palace, watchtower on hilltop was Helena’s first 
fire alarm system. Architectural styles often re- 
peated those in towns miners had come from. 


Muriel Sibell Wolle is a prospector of a type un- 
known to old-time miners: She finds her pay dirt 
in what the miners left behind—not precious ore, 
but extant artifacts. Brooklyn-born Mrs. Wolle 
went West in 1926 to teach art, which she did for 
the next 40 years, at the University of Colorado. 
Soon, she became intrigued by the old western 
mining towns and set out to make a pictorial rec- 
ord of them before they disappeared or were re- 
modeled beyond recognition. Curious about their 
history, she tried to buy a book about them. When 
she found none, she started to write such a volume 
herself. For 22 years she searched through old 
newspaper files, interviewed pioneers and 
sketched camps, often hoofing it to remote mines 
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Idaho's “empire builder" Colo- 
nel William H. Dewey named 
the grandiose Dewey Hotel in 
Nampa for himself and was 
host here around 1900. He laid 
out the townsites of Silver 
City and Dewey in the 1890s. 
Idaho miners used wood for 
most of their construction; 
wooden shakes were com- 
monly used for roofing. 


The oremill in Bayhorse, Idaho, 
almost follows the contour of 
the mountain behind it. After 
entering mill at top, ore is 
crushed and treated from level 
to level, emerging at bottom as 
a matte and hauled away to a 
smelter for refining. 


Only a shell is left behind the 
elaborate false front of the 
Miners' Union Hall in Granite, 
Montana. The hall is one of 
the last remaining structures 
built close to two large mines 
which boomed nearly 100 years 
ago. Brick or stone was used 


| only in camps of great promise. 
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Ashcroft, Colorado, 10 miles 
from Aspen, laid out by a 
townsite company in 1880, is 
hardly on the map anymore. 
Stores in wooden structures 
were vulnerable to theft, those 
in brick or stone buildings had 
iron shutters to keep robbers 
out. In many towns, ware- 
houses and Wells Fargo Ex- 
press Company offices offered 
some protection for valuables. 


This joss house—or temple— 
in Weaverville is one of the 
last of its kind. All original 
decor and furnishings are in- 
tact. Presented to the state of 
California by a descendent of 
the Chinese family which 
built it, it is now a state his- 
torical monument. 


The houses in Weaverville, 
California, are noted for their 
graceful, outside staircases. 
Adobe was frequently used 
for building in this region; one 
California settlement passed a 
law that every third house be 
of stone or adobe to serve 
as firebreaks. Fire destroyed 
nearly every mining camp at 
least once. The camps’ pow- 
derhouses were wisely placed 
away from inhabited areas. 


La Plata, Colorado, was de- 
serted when Mrs. Wolle 
sketched it 30 years ago. The 
false fronts expressed a desire 
for something dressy in what 
was often—in spite of legend 
—a drab world. Though they 
fooled nobody, the false fronts 
were widely used all the way 
north to Alaska. 
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High Honors for the Educational Park 


Jersey; Desire Parish, Louisiana; 
Fort Lauderdale and Miami Beach, 
Florida, there appear several con- 
sistently acknowledged reasons for 
this consideration: 

1. Integration—The educational 
park system offers the best ap- 
proach to this problem in areas of 
high-density, single-race composi- 
tion—the most frequently quoted 
reason for its consideration. 

2. Better programs—The system 
can afford these by the additional 
access to talented staff by more 
children, by the ability to stockpile 
materials, by the ability to offer 
special courses because of the large 
population and by the propinquity 
of space which eliminates tradi- 
tional barriers to articulation be- 
tween elementary and middle 
school, middle school and second- 
ary or senior high school. 

3. Mass purchasing, centralized 
delivery, centralized storage—More 
savings can evolve from these, and 
the need for low-yield space such 
as auditoriums and other potenti- 
ally multiuse areas is also reduced. 

4. Shifting of school population 
centers—This often leaves under- 
populated schools in one area and 
overcrowded schools in others. A 
rise in average age of residents (as 
in Miami Beach) may deplete 
schools, while rapidly developing 
slum areas may saturate schools in 
central districts. 

The park has been highly contro- 
versial as a theoretical concept and 
has raised many thoughtful discus- 
sions within and without the pro- 


The fact that the educational 
park concept is so new, at this 
writing, allows us some poetic li- 
cense with the definition, since so 
many have been advertised and so 
few have been even partially con- 
structed. Certain generalizations 
can be made, however, and certain 
patterns are emerging: 

1. The horizontal plan— This forms 
a single school from many of the 
same level such as all elementary 
schools. 

2. The vertical plan— This pattern 
is formed by a single elementary 
school, a single junior high, or mid- 
dle, school and a single high school. 
Each level moving up would need 
pupils from a correspondingly 
larger geographical area. 

3. The pyramid plan—Here the 
conventional range of one high 
school, several junior high schools 
and many elementary schools are 
drawn from a constant geographical 
area and consolidated on one site. 
4. Other plans—Many include 
some aspects of junior college, col- 
lege, kindergarten, community 
school programs (Flint, Michigan, 
and Miami, for example), vocation- 
al and adult programs, health and 
welfare services, foreign student 
exchange programs, etc. 

The problems which brought edu- 
cators to the point of seriously con- 
sidering the park concept vary 
from one locale to the next; how- 
ever, among the published reports 
from educational park planning 
areas such as Pittsburgh; New York 
City; Syracuse; East Orange, New 


BY A. J. FERENDINO, FAIA 


The old things in the world are 
getting new names, and a consider- 
able amount of the change taking 
place today is more in the noises 
made by people describing the 
change than in the actual state of 
the universe. This is not to say 


The author: Mr. Ferendino is a 
principal in the Miami firm of 
Pancoast/Ferendino/Grafton and 


architect to the Dade County 
Board of Public Instruction. 


there is no change—change is 
truly the key word of our era—but 
we must also note that modern man 
in all fields responds positively to 
new terminology. 

In education it is the “educational 
park," a new name which belongs 
in the society and civilization 
which created the megalopolis, the 
cartel and the computerized bits 
and nanoseconds. 

In its simplest form, the educa- 
tional park appears to have evolved 
from the consolidated school con- 
cept, separated by one generation 
and given an urban setting. This is 
an oversimplification, of course, 
but it is not an unfair frame of ref- 
erence, for the major characteristic 
of the park is inevitably the amass- 
ing of large groups of students on a 
single site, and some forms of park 
development are indeed indistin- 
guishable in purpose and intent 
from the rural consolidated school. 


One of a series of papers prepared by members of the AIA Committee on School and College Architecture and by 
selected specialists to make laymen aware of school building problems and trends and to stimulate discussion. They 
are not intended to be definitive last words and carry only the authority of their respective authors. New subjects are 
being developed and contributed articles are welcome. Reprints of these nontechnical articles are widely distributed to 
educators and interested laymen. One copy of each current issue will be sent free of charge; additional copies, 10€ each. 
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teraction in family and community 
relations. It assumes that school, 
family and living are all one har- 
monious experience, undivided by 
distinction of grades, schoolhouse 
and summer vacations. 

A tall order: It places emphasis 
on meeting the needs of the student 


Horizontal 


Vertical 


Pyramid 


where they should be met and 
points out the tremendous impor- 
tance of instructors who under- 
stand what these needs are. As an 
aid in achieving this understanding, 
the entire staff and faculty can plan 
and work together by having at 
hand all records and information 
available on the individual student. 

The normal break which occurs 
as the pupil is passed from one ad- 
ministration to another can be 
avoided. Admittedly, in our mobile 
population, there will still occur 
many breaks as families move 
from one place to another. The 
computer can be of great aid in or- 
derly transmission of such infor- 
mation and is bound to play a large 
part in school complexes such as 
we are envisioning. 

However, this is not meant to 
imply that we can ignore human 
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limit the intermixing of crowds, so 
that most of the day for any student 
is spent within a group of 100-120, 


with adequate opportunity for 
small-group and individual study 
and guidance. Each such unit would 
have its administrative and staff 
integrity which would represent 
the unit in team administrative 
processes. 

A third concern is that the trans- 
portation of children over long dis- 
tances would produce much cumu- 
lative lost and wasted time. Again 
the claim may be justified. The best 
answer, that of equipping busses 
with programmed tapes and films, 
has not been proven in practice yet. 

Other objections exist which, 
though less emotional, are still 
basic: Customary problems are 
greatly magnified by the increased 
size and complexity of the school. 
The educational park requires a 
large site which rarely will be 
found at reasonable prices in the 
geographical area desired. Assem- 
bling large numbers of people in 
one location requires sophisticated 
transportation systems, compli- 
cated by the very nature of school 
population. Present inequities of 
taxes and insufficient revenue 
sources must be solved before 
meaningful progress can take place. 

Various major conferences this 
year have dealt seriously with the 
subject of educational parks. The 
consensus has been that education- 
al parks in the planning stage will 
become realities and that many 
more will be planned and con- 
structed in the near future. What 
follows here summarizes the hopes 
of those who agree upon the in- 
evitability of the educational park. 

A first objective of a general park 
would be to produce a complete 
and continuous program vertically, 
without sharp breaks in the stu- 
dent's learning experience as he 
progresses through the system. 
This implies not only an upgraded 
system but total freedom and in- 
teraction with students at the same 
level of achievement, as well as in- 


fession, just as progressive educa- 
tion, teaching machines and merit 
pay did in their day. 

The main concern of those who 
dissent with proponents of the edu- 
cational park is that it will destroy 
the neighborhood school. This is a 
legitimate claim, since the park will 
tend to do this in the areas it serves, 
removing the children beyond 
walking distance and from neigh- 
borhood playmates, and removing 
the school from the parent and the 
community activities which the 
former cherishes as a unifying, co- 
hesive community force. 

Those who favor the park feel 
that the larger geographic area 
served helps expand the myopic 
view of the child who has been 
limited to a few blocks, in a world 
which can be circumnavigated in a 
matter of hours and in a nation 
whose average citizen makes a 
major move every five years. 
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Amassing of large groups 


A second fear is that school pop- 
ulations up to 10,000 or more will 
tend to smother and annihilate the 
individual. Visions of "Brave New 
World” seem to describe the school 
world of massive, impersonal space 
and massive, impersonal crowds. 
Again, the concern is legitimate and 
a distinct possibility. However, 
there is no reason why it need be. 
The organization of the mammoth 
can be made softer, more personal, 
smaller, even acceptable by the 
creation of schools-within-a-school 
or by special pods or units which 


new functional possibilities of the 
educational park. The current trend 
of providing education for people 
of all ages will require study as to 
the range and extent of programs 
needed. 

Today in an urban society under 
increasing government influence, 
there is a growing tendency to 
make available to the community 
more social services of many kinds. 
In the past as well as at present, 
facilities housing these services 
have been so fragmented and un- 
related in both organization and 
geographical location as to be prac- 
tically useless to those they were 
meant to serve. Thus the educa- 
tional park must offer opportunities 
to centralize and expedite these 
services. 

Throughout history people have 
gathered for living and working 
around some central focus. Since 
the beginning of the Industrial 
Revolution this focus has been the 
vast industrial complexes which 
have done so much to bring about 
the metropolis of today. Yet even 
today we see already the beginning 
of a new focal point: universities 


New architectural concepts 


and research centers. In the emerg- 
ing megapolis of tomorrow, the 
educational park must become a 
"knowledge factory" which will 
be the focus of a new civilization. 

In this developing trend, the edu- 
cational park stands ready to break 
down the fortress school of today 
and become a "shopping center” of 
living which, in addition to educa- 
tional facilities, contains art gal- 
leries, theaters, auditoriums, libra- 
ries and other centers of cultural 
learning activity. Now we are talk- 
ing about school and community 
being one. Universities already do 
this to a degree, and centers in the 
planning stage increase the trend. 

We can hope that this is a fair 
appraisal of the educational park 
and its potential. Whether its pri- 
mary purpose is that of counteract- 
ing the ghetto or of providing more 
sophisticated (and expensive) edu- 
cational facilities and equipment, 
the educational park can be made 
to serve the total community effec- 
tively. Loss of the corner school- 
house, many communities feel, is 
not too high a price to pay. A 


more, might be the charge of the 
educational park: to provide the 
new schoolhouse for tomorrow. 
Once the educational program 
has been developed, the facility 
must be functionally planned to 
meet four basic needs: 
1. Sufficient space, square footage 
as well as volume must be provided 
to house the necessary equipment 


Integration 


and staff to offer a full range of 
courses. Thought also must be 
given to the future, whether to ex- 
pand the original facility or to build 
new ones as need for growth comes 
about. 

2. Planning and program must be 
studied sufficiently to provide effi- 
cient physical relationships be- 
tween the spaces and equipment of 
related courses. 

3. Provision must be made to main- 
tain the individual student's sense 
of identity and importance within 
the facility and the student body. 
This could be done by dividing the 
park into many subschools, each 
with an identity but all under a 
central administration. 

4. Space must be provided for out- 
side persons, such as social work- 
ers, sociologists, psychologists, etc., 
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Dollar savings 


to come into the school and work in 
collaboration with students and 
teachers on various parts of the 
curriculum. To facilitate this, the 
educational park should be located 
within easy reach of other commu- 
nity facilities. 

Physical facilities must be 
planned not only for known past 
needs of educational buildings but 
also with an understanding of the 


scale. If life and learning experi- 
ences are to have any meaning, and 
even if life in mass population is to 
have any sanity, human scale and 
levels of "'territorality" must exist 
in all structures, be they education- 
al parks, homes or offices. Research 
is at hand to substantiate this. 
Thus, to avoid pitfalls of future in- 
human, impersonal, massive struc- 
tures, the best innovative and 
creative administrative and archi- 
tectural talent available will be re- 
quired. 

Educationally and _ psychologi- 
cally, the large numbers of students 
will afford greater opportunities for 
more groupings according to the in- 
dividual child's level of achieve- 


Better programs 


ment. There are likely to be fewer 
bright children bored by a pace 
maintained for the average. Facili- 
ties and opportunities for higher- 
quality education must eventually 
be offered by the educational park. 
Qualified personnel to staff and 
teach must be trained and re- 
cruited. 

New concepts of education 
should breed new architectural 
concepts. Such a new building com- 
plex must be many things: It must 
be a happy welcoming place to 
small children as well as a place to 
stimulate and assure senior citizens 
who will be going back to school. 
Many of the students will come 
from dreary home environments in 
slums. Until the slums are erased, 
the school building must help offset 
their deadening impact. 

It must be a place where the 
brilliant scholar, as well as the 
slowest learner, can find equal 
challenge to his respective abilities. 
It must provide efficient utilitarian 
facilities for technological training; 
it must become truly a community 
school to which may come people 
from all walks of life in need of 
further education. 

Lastly, the school must be an 
educational landmark which com- 
mands community respect and in- 
stills community pride. This, with 
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UNDER THE HAT, 
WATERY LEGS 


Under construction in Pittsburgh is 
a building that Max Abramovitz, 
FAIA, of Harrison & Abramovitz & 
Abbe, termed “one of the most ex- 
citing architectural experiences our 
office has been involved in." It is 
an in-town building with unclad 
exterior columns of steel. What 
else for the headquarters of United 
States Steel Corporation? 
Fireproofing of these columns is 
done by pulling them outside the 
envelope and filing them with 
water—oh yes, and some anti- 
freeze. A  braced-shell primary 
structural system, containing the 
service core, is tied to the exterior 
columns by a space-frame “hat.” 
Foundation work, now well along, 
includes the encasement of a Penn- 
sylvania Railroad spur running 
through the site at basement level, 
and soon to begin is the 13-month 
erection of the steel tower of 64 
stories, each with a gross area of 
over 41,000 square feet. 
Appropriately, the Golden Tri- 
angle building will be triangular in 
shape. Its floors will be attached to 
the exterior columns every third 
floor, the in-between floors sup- 
ported by two-story-high columns 
resting on the primary floors. The 
exterior box columns, containing, 
by the way, a total of a half-million 
gallons of liquid, total 18, six on 
each of the building's three sides. 
Both columns and skin will be of 
self-coating steel. Each column is 
divided into four vertical zones 
and the treated water in case of fire 
will circulate without mechanical 
aid, carrying off heat build-ups and 
preserving the structural integrity 
of the darkly russet exoskeleton. 
"The cumbersome, expensive 
and messy conventional means of 
fireproofing has been eliminated, 
and the column cover is replaced 
by the structure itself," Abramo- 
vitz said. John Skilling of the build- 
ing's structural engineers, Worth- 
ington, Skilling, Helle & Jackson, 
said the overall structural solution 
was born from “a high degree of 
cooperation and understanding be- 
tween the owner, the builder 
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Typical cross section 


Space-frame hat develops tension and| compression capabilities of ex- 
terior columns (uppermost illustration), mobilizing them in resistance to 
lateral loading. Primary-secondary floor arrangement is shown above, 
and below, left, a fourth-floor plan reveals relationship of core to column- 
free spaces. Cut-away, below right, depicts interconnection of each 
column with other columns and storage tanks for heat-ridding liquid. 
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architects and the engineers." 

Further commentary by Skilling, 
given at a design and construction 
workshop and including a matter- 
of-fact description of the fireproof- 
ing method, follows: 


We believe that the systems devel- 
oped for this building have met 
the many complex and interacting 
problems to be faced and have 
solved them in a direct and in a 
very positive way. 

In very tall buildings, the most 
important function of the structural 
system is to provide sufficient lat- 
eral strength and stiffness to resist 
the driving force of the winds. A 
good structural system does so 
without imposing undesirable con- 
ditions on others on the design 
team or on those who will operate 
the building in the future. 

Even better, the structural sys- 
tem should open up new horizons 
and should simplify problems that 
have plagued designers of the past. 

To achieve this necessary resis- 
tance to wind forces, a large-scale 
primary system composed of a tri- 
angular braced shell cantilevers 
from the foundations. This braced 
shell is within the exterior wall of 
the service core. If this shell were 
required to resist lateral loads un- 
aided by any other elements of the 
structural system, it would behave 
as a cantilever curving farther and 
farther from the vertical as the 
height increased. 

However, to this primary sys- 
tem we have added—at the top of 
the building—a space frame which 
ties the shell to the exterior col- 
umns. This system or "hat" devel- 
ops the tension and compression 
capabilities of the exterior columns 
and mobilizes the load in these col- 
umns to aid in the resistance to lat- 
eral movements. 

By utilizing the capabilities of 
these columns, we have been able 
to project the triangular shell far 
higher than would have been possi- 
ble using conventional techniques. 

The exterior columns, now stand- 
ing free from the outside wall, 
could have been located within the 
building. In their present location, 
they are subject to the extremes 
of temperature and to relatively 
greater thermal expansion and con- 
traction with respect to the interior 
braced shell. 

Clearly, the hat can now take on 
yet another function by equating 
the deflections at the top of the 
building. The hat removes the dan- 
ger of excessive movements, pro- 
tecting partitions and finishes. 
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View of the building's 
base, and below, an il- 
lustration of interior 
flexibility. System in- 
volves modules, 4 feet, 
4 inches square. It is 
possible to relocate par- 
titions without altering 
lighting, airconditioning, 
etc. Linear, two-way 
blow outlets for air per- 
mit the installation of 
partitions along center 
lines of ductwork, with 
air flow occurring on 
both sides of wall. At 
bottom, the tower tow- 
ers over the triangle. 


Now, with the exception of the 
problem of fireproofing, the archi- 
tects were left free to express the 
structure outside of the building. 
The problem of fireproofing was 
solved by providing a clear separa- 
tion between the columns and the 
source of the fire and by designing 
the columns as box sections and 
filling them with liquid. 

The liquid will, in case of fire, 
carry the heat away. We may have 
to pay a premium for this in extra 
care in fabrication and welding, 
but because we eliminated the 
weight and cost of conventional 
fireproofing, and because the archi- 
tects chose to express the columns 
in self-coating steel without col- 
umn covers or any special surface 
finish, there are more than compen- 
sating savings. 

Having fixed on a general struc- 
tural scheme, the frame had to be 
completed. One requirement of the 
client was column-free office areas. 
Therefore, the long span to the out- 
side wall was a “must” if the cost 
picture was to be kept reasonable. 

It was found that the long-span 
floor construction was not only 
feasible but was more economical 
than conventional short-span con- 
struction. 

This followed because the in- 
creased depth of structure was per- 
mitted by the integration of the 
structure with the mechanical and 
electrical systems and because the 
long-span floors delivered gravity 
loads directly to the wind-resisting 
elements. The floor system is at- 
tached to the exterior columns, for 
stability, every third floor. 

The two floors between the pri- 
maries are called secondary floors. 
The beams extending from the core 
wall to the outside wall are 13 feet 
on centers (three 4-foot, 4-inch 
modules). 

The construction of the second- 
ary floors, relative to the primary 
floors, can be compared to a series 
of two-story buildings within a 
three-story framework. The beam 
ends are supported by two-story 
columns which, in turn, rest on the 
primary floor. Surrounding the pri- 
mary floors are box spandrel beams 
which serve to stabilize exterior 
columns. 

The uniqueness of this overall 
design should be realized when it is 
stated that we have created col- 
umn-free spaces with 10,000 square 
feet of area with 45-foot 6-inch 
clear span and 11 feet 10 inches 
floor-to-floor height in a 64-story 
building, using less than 30 pounds 
of structural steel per square foot 
of building area. [] 


THERES MORE 


BY MARTIN GUTTMAN, AIA 


Spain had just been discovered as a vacation land 

about five years ago. Prices were still low com- 

۱ pared to those in the United States and most 
European countries. Good, comfortable hotel 
rooms were still scarce. Tourists, in general, were 
treated as kings and people flocked around to 
admire them. 

۳ Today, the situation is completely reversed. 

° . My wife (an interior designer and artist) and I 

traveled the entire east coast of Spain, from Bar- 
celona to Valencia and farther down to Alicante, 
> from there by boat to Mallorca, then back to 
Valencia and Altea. We did not go as tourists to 
see the sights but as consultants on hotel projects. 
We talked to the most progressive builders and 
architects and to both the governor and the mayor 
of Alicante. 

We were amazed at the tremendous develop- 
ment in building construction and how the de- 
mand for new construction has been satisfied. 
Hotels, boardinghouses, tourist centers and apart- 
ment houses (for the rich and the poor) have 
mushroomed out of the earth, without regard to 
zoning or planning. Skyscrapers in desolated 
areas, skyscrapers in front of million-dollar resi- 
dences, skyscrapers wherever you look. It is un- 
believable to be confronted with a skyscraper on 
a beach where nothing else is built, where you 
have as much land as you want. Hotels, apart- 
ments and stores are separated or combined in 
high-rise buildings. 

With all this building going on, no typical style 
has developed; everybody disregards everybody 
else and the only impression created is:that every 
architect wants to create a monument for himself. 

The exterior design is modern, sometimes 
good, often nothing but a conglomeration of dif- 
ferent materials and surfaces, never related to 
the beautiful location or region. But once inside 
the building, all the modern ideas developed on 


Returning to the couniry 
after five years, 


an architect finds a construction 


THAN CASTLES IN SPAIN > 


unbelievable proportions 


done. Then, during construction, he pays monthly 
installments until he has paid up to two-thirds of 
the price; the key is then turned over. The balance 
is paid in monthly installments over the following 
three years. No mortgages are necessary, and the 
owner or builder always has cash on hand to 
complete his building. He does not even pay in- 
terest on the monies advanced to him, since a 
minimum of two years elapses from the initial 
agreement to the presentation of the key. 

How does the architect fit into this picture? 
Thanks to his unique position, he is the key per- 
son. Most architects in Spain earn the highest 
incomes in the country because, at the beginning 
of the Franco regime, they had the foresight to 
create a very powerful lobby. Their position is 
enviable: The architect is king; he has a powerful 


The author: Mr. Guttman is a practitioner in Camden, 
New Jersey, who, in addition to his work in Spain 
and Mallorca, has been retained as technical and eco- 


nomic consultant by a Swiss investment firm for 
projects in Israel, Turkey and Greece. 


organization behind him called El Colegio Oficial 
de Arquitectos. Anyone who completes the pre- 
scribed studies and passes the examinations be- 
comes a member of the Colegio and thus has 
earned the right to practice architecture. 

So far, so good, but this is not all. All fees are 
scheduled by the Colegio, and everyone knows 
that these are the “law.” Therefore, every owner 
or developer who needs architectural services 
picks the architect of his choice and signs the 
agreement without discussing fees since he has 
no alternative. 

Once the agreement is signed, the owner or 
developer can say nothing more. Any interven- 
tion of the owner is to no avail because the archi- 
tect discusses “his” project only with the Colegio, 
to whom he presents it, upon completion, and 
gets there—and only there—the stamp of ap- 
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the outside are forgotten; the inside is still the 
Spain of the 19th century. Layouts are poor, 
especially for kitchens and bathrooms. Closets 
are not deep enough, sliding doors do not slide, 
and no facilities are provided for heating despite 
winter temperatures of between 40 and 60 de- 
grees. All kitchens have two-burner ranges with 
bottled gas; small portable gas heaters, also 
fueled with bottled gas, are used for heat. 

The carpentry, hardware, paint and other fin- 
ishing materials are poor, and the workmanship is 
even worse since most of their labor force is 
working in West Germany. In general, wages are 
about one-fifth of our wages, and materials cost 
more or less the same as here but are of much 
poorer quality. Consequently, buildings cost prac- 
tically the same per square foot as in this country. 

It is almost impossible to rent an apartment in 
Spain. They are sold as condominiums at about 
$8,000-$10,000 for a one-bedroom unit. Now that 
Spain is becoming an industrial nation and tourist 
center, the demand for these apartments is so 
great that most are sold from the drawing board. 
About 30 percent of the buyers are Spaniards and 
the rest are foreigners, mostly German, English, 
Dutch, French and Scandinavian, in that order. 

About 40 percent of all the building is under- 
taken by foreigners, with the Germans again in 
first place; consequently, between Altea and Ali- 
cante, some villages are completely German with 
all signs and inscriptions in that language. I won- 
der if the time will come when a German leader 
again will have to "liberate" his brethren on for- 
eign shores. This thought is in the back of the 
minds of many Spaniards with whom we had 
occasion to talk. 

Financing does not present such a problem as 
in the United States, once you have acquired the 
ground and have your project finished and ap- 
proved. Every interested party who signs a sales 
agreement has to make a cash down payment 
equal to one-third of the price before anything is 


He finished about 3,000 apartment units in 
Alicante, has started another 3,000 there and 
about 6,000 in Valencia. Each cluster of apart- 
ments is a satellite city with its own movies, 
shopping centers, schools and other public facili- 
ties. The apartment units sell for about $1,500, 
with half down at occupancy and the other half 
financed through the government for 30 years 
with a monthly carrying charge of about five 
dollars. 

This young man is now respected by the gov- 
ernment and loved by the Spanish people because 
he was the only one who was able, in a practical 
way, to help solve the housing problem of the 
poor masses. He is an idealist who wants to profit 
only once from the construction of buildings. All 
the profits from materials and manufacturing are, 
in reality, given to the individual buyer because 
all materials are incorporated into the construc- 
tion at cost. His employees are paid adequately 
and, in addition, benefit from a profit-sharing 
plan. He even was in the enviable position of hav- 
ing his own architects on the payroll. 

Now he is developing a complete city near 
Alicante, on which we had the pleasure of work- 
ing with him as consultants. 

Mallorca is quite different from the mainland. 
There the businessman had to take everything 
into their own hands. Because the island holds 
unhappy memories for Franco (the previous gov- 
ernment exiled him to Mallorca) he refuses to be 
concerned about its problems. But Mallorca can, 
and does, support itself on income from its bur- 
geoning tourist traffic. And what has happened? 
After five years, we did not recognize the city of 
Palma. In the center of town, an area of 20 city 
blocks was completely razed and rebuilt with 
eight-story buildings that enclosed the most mod- 
ern stores and offices on the first three floors and 
apartments of the luxury type above. 

Along the Mediterranean, most of the older 
hotels were also razed and rebuilt as high-rise 
buildings, 80 percent luxury-type hotels and 20 
percent apartments. You want to buy an apart- 
ment? Impossible, even if you offer $30,000. Dur- 
ing April to October, you want a room in a better 
hotel? Impossible at any price. 

All of this proves just one thing: With the right 
initiative and the right promotion, even the poor- 
est country can achieve its place in the world and 
make some contribution toward betterment of the 
living standard. We, as sustaining nation for the 
entire world, should be able to recognize when 
the saturation point is achieved and begin to look 
at our own country, at what is needed here to 
help our own people achieve a better life. At the 
rate we are going now, it might not be long before 
some of the countries which we have sustained 
for so long will be better off than we are! E 


proval. No concern about zoning, no concern 
about regional or local planning—the architect 
and the Colegio have spoken, and that is it. Now, 
if the owner wants his project for further study, 
estimates, promotion, etc., he must go to the 
Colegio and pick up his approved set of drawings 
(sinçe he does not get them until he has paid the 
prescribed fee). 

Many clients have paid from $50,000 to $75,000 
for a set of drawings which they never could use 
because the plans far exceeded what they in- 
tended to build. In most cases, the owner con- 
structs what was designed for him: He does not 
have another fee for another architect. Since sup- 
ply and demand regulates the market, most of the 
better architects with good sense and knowledge 
are so booked up for years to come that the aver- 
age person with a building program must go to 
the one who is available—usually a beginner 
with no practical experience at all. 

Every rule, naturally, has exceptions; I believe 
that we encountered this in the form of a young, 
energetic contractor whose method of providing 
housing for the Spanish poor produced results 
that should amaze the world and provide an ex- 
ample for all of us. To better appreciate the suc- 
cess of his method, we must understand the 
milieu in which he began his operation. 

After the civil war, the Spanish dictatorship 
had to face the problem of housing the poor in an 
impoverished country. Government agencies 
were filled with inadequate people, with loyal 
party members who expected the thanks of the 
government. True, during our first visit we found 
that some apartments had been built but, after 
five years, we saw that they were falling apart 
and becoming slums. 

The contractor, Alvarez Franco Peizilla, went 
to the government with a proposition: “Give me 
the land and I will build you apartments for less 
than half the price they cost you to build!” Every- 
one thought that he wanted to start a revolution; 
nobody believed him; suppliers of materials 
started to boycott him. Finally he got some land 
and the permission to proceed with the under- 
standing that the first building would be “taken 
apart” by government inspectors and checked 
to see if everything was done above board. 

How could he do it? He came to the United 
States, studied our building industry, organization 
and scheduling and bought machinery to be in 
a position to manufacture everything himself. On 
every job, he has, for example, earthmoving ma- 
chinery, a brick and block factory, carpentry and 
metal shop, plumbing and machine shop and tile 
factory. He also has specialized crews for every 
possible trade and has manufacturing and erect- 
ing scheduled so that he does not have one mo- 
ment of lost time in his operations. 
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AIA-ACSA Teachers’ Seminar 


"The Medium Is Not the Solution" is based 
on the workshop conducted by its authors, in 
association with John Fisher of the University 
of California. The intent of that workshop was to 
examine the existing methods of communication 
used by designers, to structure them according to 
their characteristics into some comprehensive 
framework and thereby to establish a context for 
the more specific workshops reviewed here by 
David Stea in the accompanying article. 


self and to others (associates, consultants, 
clients, public), the designer will want to use the 
most advanced communication techniques to en- 
sure that his ideas are not misunderstood and 
that they will have maximum impact. Here again 
terminology is a barrier. 

Developments describing the new media and 
their relation to specific forms of content must be 
drawn from communication theory, information 
theory or the study of symbolic processes. If the 
designer does not understand the relation be- 
tween content, representation and communica- 
tion, he is likely to select an inappropriate me- 
dium with which to communicate his ideas. The 
result will be misunderstanding by the client (or 
even the designer) and completion of the job in a 
form that is unintended or unsatisfactory. 

What is needed, then, is a conceptual frame- 
work with which the designer can relate the con- 
tent he has to communicate with all means that 
are available for representing that content. If 
such a framework existed he would be able to 
select the appropriate mode of representation for 
a given content, and vice versa. For example, 
using the framework, he might decide to repre- 
sent a circulation pattern with a flow diagram 
instead of describing it orthographically, verbally 
or numerically. 

This paper attempts to formulate such a com- 
munication framework. Although the result of 
this attempt is quite elementary and simplistic, it 
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The articles presented in this issue result from 
the 1967 AIA-ACSA Teachers' Seminar held in 
Chicago on June 16-24. Rather than compiling a 
selection of verbatim comments from the confer- 
ence, we requested that three of the participants 
prepare articles based on the material presented 
at the seminar. While remaining close to the sub- 
stance of the workshops, these articles are meant 
to extend rather than repeat the deliberations and 
will reflect only a segment of the seminar activity. 


The Medium Is Not the Solution 


BY C. W. RUSCH AND $. M. SILVERSTONE 


As the problems of physical design become in- 
creasingly complex, new methods of problem 
solving and the most advanced means of problem 
representation and communication must be used 
to their full advantage. Unfortunately, these new 
methods and modes of representation tend to be 
couched in a terminology that is alien to the 
designer. 

As a result, he is forced either to use problem- 
solving and communication techniques he only 
partially understands or he must use traditional 
techniques which will only partially meet the 
demands of the problem. For example, in order 
to use computer decomposition programs to 
structure a complex urban design problem, the 
designer must have at least a minimal under- 
standing of set theory, statistics and computer 
programming. If he does not, and he is not willing 
to accept a consultant's work on faith, then he 
may be forced to attack the whole problem in por- 
tions which may be arbitrary and will sacrifice a 
structure potentially useful for analyzing the 
problem in reasonably isolated segments. 

Similarly, in representing and communicating 
the structure or solution of the problem to him- 


motion and in continuously changing juxtaposi- 
tion and interaction. These content distinctions 
have been recorded in the upper half of the dia- 
gram on the following page. 

The lower half records the various modes of 
representation traditionally used by designers to 
represent their ideas. The first division, proposed 
by Operations Research theorists, partitions all 
modes of representation into three types: sym- 
bolic, analog and inconic models. We have sub- 
stituted the word ‘‘conventionalized” for “sym- 
bolic,” inasmuch as any representation under our 
definition can be considered a symbol. ‘‘Conven- 
tionalized” is used here in the sense that the use 
of these models is agreed upon by convention, as 
are verbal languages and mathematical models. 

Note that the diagram has a left to right order 
that structures content from "indeterminate" on 
the left to "determinate" on the right, and of 
modes of representation range from "abstract" 
on the left to "concrete" on the right. Both the 
types of content and the modes of representation, 
therefore, are seen more as divisions of a spec- 
trum that lies between two poles than as sharply 
divided concepts. 

The basis for the particular orders shown on 
the diagram needs to be clarified. The types of 
content have been ordered simply by how much 
the physical form has been determined at each 
point on the spectrum. Thus the designer's con- 
cept of a building design usually moves from 
somewhat vague desires at the outset to more 
explicitly stated requirements, then through vari- 
ous levels of representation and finally to a physi- 
cal building. (This is not to imply that design 
is or should be this orderly or linear. In fact, it 
usually appears to be cyclical or to skip back 
and forth along the spectrum. However, the basic 
movement is usually from indeterminate to deter- 
minate.) It is less clear what basis can be used 
to order the modes of representation on a scale 
of abstraction. 

What is suggested here is that the abstraction 
level of a symbol can be determined by judging 
the similarity that exists between its outer mate- 


rial form (what it looks like) and its inner form 
(what it means). For example, the word “ball” has 
little resemblance to the properties of the object 
itself (how it looks, feels, acts), but the drawing 
of a ball begins to communicate some of those 
properties (i.e., its roundness). The drawing is 
therefore more concrete than the word. 

The diagram attempts to order the content of 
any physical design problem from the indeter- 


has already proven quite useful in analyzing com- 
munication situations. It has helped analyze for- 
mal meetings such as conferences with clients 
and classrooom juries as well as informal ones 
such as sitting down to design at a drafting table. 
The framework will be presented first in its 
simplest form, giving its overall structure and 
method of use. Further discussion will indicate 
why we think it is presently oversimplified, and 
which of the methods of representation indicated 
are most in need of development. Finally, the dis- 
cussion will turn to the problem of what happens 
to information as it is transformed from one mode 
of representation to another and the operational 
techniques needed at these transition points. 


A Proposed Communication Framework 


The first broad distinction of terms that must 
be made is between content, the ideas to be com- 
municated and the mode of representing those 
ideas. The latter, which is sometimes called the 
symbolic vehicle or the vehicle of representation, 
should be distinguished from the medium of com- 
munication. For example, content in the verbal 


The authors: Mr. Rusch, on leave as assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of architecture, University 
of California, Berkeley, is a Fellow in the Center for 
Advanced Study, University of Illinois, Urbana. Mr. 
Silverstone is a research engineer in the transporta- 


tion division, department of civil engineering, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Both are indebted 
to John S. Fisher, also at Berkeley, for his part in the 
leadership of the workshop and for portions of the 
material presented here. 


mode can be communicated through the medium 
of sound or by alphabetic script. Thus the concept 
“canary” could be carried in the verbal mode by 
either speaking or writing the word. If it is car- 
ried by a drawing, a different mode has been 
used—graphic as opposed to verbal language. 
Each mode has a set of symbols peculiar to that 
mode; each symbol represents a concept which 
then is communicated through some medium. 
Because we are specifically concerned with 
physical design problems, content, on our frame- 
work, may be further subdivided according to the 
various types that are communicated during the 
design process. The first division might be be- 
tween that of relations, processes and properties. 
Relations could be further subdivided to include 
conceptual relations (such as privacy, comfort or 
security) and abstract physical relations (such as 
proximity or adjacency). Examples of the process 
type of content would include circulation, prod- 
uct, air- and heat-flow patterns. The classification 
properties could be divided into static properties, 
such as texture, color, temperature, and dynamic 
properties, which would refer to objects seen in 
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Diagram of communication framework. 


should “line up" in some way with the mode of 
representation. More specifically, the more ab- 
stract modes should be used to represent the 
more abstract (or physically indeterminate) con- 
tent, and, similarly, the concrete modes would be 
best used to represent the content which is more 
related to physical things. The diagram has been 
so aligned by rough intuitive judgment; further 
study would permit a more precise ordering and 
alignment of the chart. 

The importance of such an alignment cannot 
be overemphasized here because it provides the 
criterion for selecting the appropriate medium to 
communicate a given content. In fact, the hypoth- 
esis that content and mode should be aligned 
vertically on the chart is so simple that it can eas- 
ily be conceptualized, remembered and mentally 
referred to when making decisions about commu- 
nications. For example, one can decide whether 
to talk or draw on a napkin during lunch by as- 
sessing the abstractness of his thoughts. 

A similar, although more complex, analysis 
would tell a firm what combination of words, dia- 
grams, perspectives and models were needed to 
best communicate a proposal to a corporate client 
or a civic body. In this case, each concept that is 
to be communicated must be assessed as to its 
position on the chart and the most appropriate 
mode of representation selected for the level of 
abstraction intended. The presentation then 
would become an interplay of several modes of 
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minate to determinate and the traditional modes 
of representing that content from abstract to con- 
crete. By filling it in with more detailed informa- 
tion, the ordering procedure spoken of earlier 
could be completed without difficulty. 
However, unless some link is established be- 
tween the content half of the chart and the repre- 
sentation half, the designer still would have no 


criterion to guide selection of the most appro- 
priate mode of representation for the content that 
he wishes to communicate. The hypothesis pre- 
sented here for establishing this relation is drawn 
from the study of symbol formation by Heinz 
Werner and Bernard Kaplan: ‘‘An abstract refer- 
ence requires a [symbol] in which the inner form 
is not intimately tied to the external form; accord- 
ingly, the more [a mode of representation] con- 
duces the formation of [symbols] in which inner 
forms are manifest in external forms, the more 
difficult it is to employ this [mode] for the repre- 
sentation of relatively abstract concepts or ab- 
stract conceptual relations." 


If this hypothesis is true, then the content 


representation all carefully matched to the con- 
tent they were meant to convey. 

Using the diagram for a specific example will 
help. According to the hypothesis, it would be 
inappropriate for an architect to use a realistic 
detailed birdseye perspective to represent the 
physical relations of a building complex. Such 
relations, being fairly abstract, would be better 
communicated by an abstract diagram such as a 
lattice or a topological graph. 

This is not to say that the perspective could 
not communicate physical relations, but that a 
greater danger would exist of it being misread 


because it contains extraneous information con- 
cerning what the complex would look like. The 
visual image of the complex will usually be re- 
acted to first because it is more evocative. If this 
reaction is negative (in a view that may never be 
seen) the intended content (the relations) will not 
be objectively considered. We have seen commu- 
nication breakdowns occur in exactly this way; 
too much information is put in a drawing, control 
of the discussion is lost and misunderstandings 
result. 

The diagram, then, with its various ordering 
principles, represents the communication frame- 
work we propose—however crude and incom- 
plete it may be at this stage. 


Undeveloped Potential Within the Framework 


The areas within the proposed communication 
framework which in our opinion need the most 
development are the mathematical models, ab- 
stract diagrammatic models and sensory input 
models. In each of these areas, frequent commu- 
nication breakdown presently occurs or commu- 
nications and problem-solving benefits would oc- 
cur if better models were developed. 

Mathematical models are perhaps the least 
used of the models available to architectural prac- 
tice, although with the adoption of more explicit 
and/or automatic techniques for information 
representation they could be the most useful. 
Their successful application in many other fields, 
despite the complexity involved, is influencing 
experimentation with the more quantifiable en- 
vironmental variables. By defining mathemati- 
cally the functions which relate building massing 
on an urban site, for example, to such influences 
as zoning regulations, appraised land values, 
FHA minimum standards, rent limits, taxes, 
operating costs and financing costs, many alterna- 
tive optimizations of these factors can be eval- 


The Following Letter Serves as Documentary 
Evidence of Contrary Opinion 


The Chicago AIA-ACSA meeting devoted to teach- 
ing processes and dealing with media of communica- 
tion left this participant with a feeling of disorienta- 
tion, distaste and misunderstanding. It was intended 
to improve the nationwide teaching process and 
acquaint the educator with new progressive training 
aids in architectural education. Closed circuit tele- 
vision, computers and the movie camera as media of. 
communication through simulation supposedly help 
the architect or architectural student to visualize and 
evaluate architectural design. 

"Space" as a nomenclature is now used everywhere 
and by everyone. The word "space," like the word 
"philosophy" as it was used a few years ago, has be- 
come a linguistic gimmick. This word is bounced 
around the studios like a ping-pong ball by freshmen 
through full professors. To understand space, and 
shape it for human use, means to have a full aware- 
ness of architecture. Besides theories, history, tech- 
niques and all other phenomena shaping our archi- 
tectural profession, the architect and architectural 
student must have a well-trained ability to visualize 
and note every simple or complex organism of space. 
The architect must have three-dimensional vision. 

Throughout history and in the present, good Euro- 
pean schools of architecture have taught three-di- 
mentional vision early in the course of study using 
many media. After this period the architectural stu- 
dent could visualize and “note everything in three 
dimensions." This vision serves as an aid to disci- 
plined design courses including courses in structures, 
history and construction. 

Their ability to visualize is achieved through: 

* Analytic geometry (explaining spatial relationships 
in a mathematical way—first two years). 

* Freehand drawing using all graphic media through- 
out the entire study program. 

* Visual perspective, a course in perspective sketch- 
ing, without analytic media. 

In order to register for a course of visual perspec- 
tive, the student must first have a background in 
analytic perspective with a working knowledge of 
horizon, vanishing points, etc. A visual perspective 
course teaches the student how to visualize propor- 
tions, depth and space in perspective. By forbidding 
the use of pencil, using only pen and ink, the student 
learns the discipline that each line is final and cannot 
be erased. This also exercises the student's hand and 
fingers in the use of various drawing techniques. Stu- 
dents prepared in this way will enter advanced de- 
sign classes ready to visualize and explore thoughts 
in a graphical way. The course mentioned does not 
teach so-called delineation. It develops the brain to 
visualize three dimensions, nothing else. Delineation 
as it is understood in this country is not taught at all. 

Let us now determine if it is essential for the pro- 
fessional to be capable of visualizing space. Compe- 
tent solutions or answers for any design take time. 
The elimination of possible mistakes with respect to 
function, site, composition and technology requires 
time and the ability to judge through vision. Spatial 
solutions and relationships are only a part of the 
process. 

If our schools do not train people in three-dimen- 
sional vision, can the production line wait until one 
or more vital decisions are proven on working models? 
Would it not be better if all architects were trained in 
three dimensional discipline, ready to fully visualize 
the consequences of their decisions of their spaces? 
Simulation, model building, fancy perspectives and 
all other media are the expression of the public rela- 
tions department of architectural activity. 

The various methods discussed and demonstrated 
during the AIA-ACSA meeting in Chicago concerned 
the public relation aspects of our profession, not 
architect's competence. The major subject of profes- 
sional competence was not discussed. As architects 
and educators we have a responsibility which is to 
teach professional competence, not escapism through 
the use of more advanced and expensive gimmicks to 
cover our incompetence. T. M. Janowski, Associate 
Professor of Architecture, Department of Architecture, 
Iowa State University. 


Current work in computer graphics is just be- 
ginning to explore these potentials. New sophisti- 
cated display devices along with current research 
in environmental behavior and controlled physi- 
cal environments could result in visually realistic, 
full-scale simulations. 


Operations Between Modes 


So far we have presented a communication 
framework for designers and discussed the po- 
tential for development inherent in some modes 
of representation. One more class of problems 
connected with communication is what happens 
at particular transition points in the design proc- 
ess where information is transformed or mapped 
from one mode of representation to another. The 
discussion so far has suggested a need for the 
development of a set of unique design communi- 
cation tools, each satisfying the requirements of 
a given design activity. These, in turn, must be 
linked together by sets of rules or operations for 
getting from one mode to another and back. 

Consider, for example, the initial problem defi- 
nition in architectural design. This might corre- 
spond to the most abstract point on the spectrum 
of modes. In fact, it represents a transition be- 
tween a category which is off the scale—unde- 
fined, unformulated information possibly resid- 
ing in the subconscious—and the category of con- 
ventionalized verbal and numeric information. 
The realization that there is a problem to be 
solved and that its goals, resources, context and 
limitations must be made explicit will have, and 
should have, a strong influence on the solution to 
that problem. Properly defined, this phase would 
also include specification of the goals and re- 
sources for the process as well as the product so 
that both could be assessed while they are under 
development. 

Between the verbal-numeric representation of 
the problem and the abstract study of the rela- 
tionships between elements, there usually occur 
initial form statements (using “form” in its non- 
physical sense, without shape or dimension). At 
this point in the process many decisions about the 
solution can be  generalized— environmental 
character, levels of privacy, adjacencies between 
elements—for which many specific solutions are 
possible. This crucial phase of defining important 
form relationships and further refining the prob- 
lem to be solved coincides with the gap between 
the most abstract description of the problem and 
some more tangible diagrammatic statement 
about a general class of soluiions or parts of 
solutions. 

The initial shape specifications are derived 
from these general solutions and are applications 
to some specific physical solution in real space. 
Usually to a greater extent than in the general 
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uated. Unfortunately, the high initial develop- 
ment costs have not so far proven commensurate 
with the value of the output or the scope of the 
problem. But as we become more able to quantify 
our decision-making values, these tools should 
prove to be most useful and flexible for illumina- 
ting patterns of information which are not intui- 
tively obvious. 

In the area of analog representations, ab- 
stract diagrammatic models hold a similar poten- 
tial for communicating design content. These 
models range from the more mathematically de- 
rived matrices, graphs and networks to diagrams 
of activity areas that begin to resemble plans. The 
more mathematical, diagrammatic representa- 
tions have been conventionalized and are readily 
available for refining information and for filtering 
out certain classes of data in order to see new pat- 
terns and trends. 

Those diagrammatic models such as bubble 
diagrams, circulation diagrams, functional and 
sequential notation systems, which are in wider 
use by designers, have not been conventionalized 
and exist only as personal or group aids in prob- 
lem communication. As a means of communica- 
tion, therefore, their present use is restricted, but 
their potential seems great because they could 
combine the manipulative capabilities of conven- 
tionalized models with the visual pattern char- 
acteristic of iconic models. 

Finally there is a need for sensory input 
models to "preperceive" solutions. As a design 
solution develops and the current alternatives are 
considered, the designer needs such modes to 
scrutinize his product and choose among alterna- 
tive actions. Such simulation devices could allow 
for a working survey of solutions that would 
furnish feedback for subsequent solutions and 
decisions in other modes. 

Primitive systems have been developed which 
not only simulate the movement of one observer 


through a sequence of stimuli but include groups 
of people flowing within a space. In more ad- 
vanced versions of these models, dynamic envi- 
ronments would be constructed which could in- 
clude the impingement of other persons on a 
given observer. This is in marked contrast to the 
often deceptive photographs of completed ‘‘en- 
vironments" which are taken after the crowds 
"get out of the way.” But it is dynamic conditions 
such as these which are so relevant to a precon- 
struction, or predevelopment simulation. 


four distinct procedures suggests a compromise 
where no one procedure is served efficiently. 
Floor plans are too limited and too specific for 
problem definition: it is prejudicial to state a 
problem with solution-oriented symbols. Plans 
are also too specific for general form solutions 
and they cannot be flexibly manipulated to ex- 
plore various alternatives. Even supplementing 
plans with elevations and sections gives the ob- 
server a static, two-dimensional view which does 
not simulate the actual sensory experiences 
which would be perceived. 

Finally, the construction execution process is, 
on the whole, a sequential one in terms of time 
and the operation of joining together materials 
and structural elements. It seems illogical for the 
designer to think in terms of a sequential process, 
translate it into a static drawing and then have 
the contractor translate it back into another (pos- 
sibly different) sequence for execution. Such in- 
efficiency does not reflect the real world proc- 
esses which it directs or upon which it depends. 


Implications for Research and for Education 


Although it is difficult to distinguish between 
all of the short- and long-term applications of the 


communication framework which we have sug- 
gested, it remains apparent that it can help imme- 
diately in our daily work and that it will affect 
the use and introduction of new tools in the com- 
ing years. What is significant to today's practi- 
tioners is that something can be done now, within 
the existing market fee structure. 

Communications can be improved immediately 
within existing representational systems and 
thereby result in more explicit goal and evalua- 
tion statements with potentially more informed 
(but not necessarily better) decision making. The 
relation of design content to modes of represen- 
tation—problem formulations, verbal check lists, 
crude mathematical models, personalized ab- 
stract diagrams, plans, perspectives, study mod- 
els and large-scale building sections—can be 
classified and understood so that the right tool 
will be available for use at the right time. 

In many cases, research and development is 
needed to increase the understanding of existing 
tools and to increase the choice of available com- 
munication systems. If the gaps and transitions 


solutions, this phase requires the merging of often 
diverse and conflicting requirements, forcing the 
designer to choose among alternative solutions by 
ranking the importance of the requirements (or, 
in other words, relaxing the goal statements for 
the "compromised" requirements). Again there 
is a coincidence between a crucial phase of the 
design process and a gap in communications 
media: between abstract relationship diagrams 
and a concrete physical specification. 

As solutions are developed and chosen for 
more detailed study, they could be represented 
by execution process models which can further 


aid in the evaluation of existing alternatives and 
influence the generation of future ones. These 
models could define the physical realization of 
the solution in such terms as the construction 
process, the financial process or the political 
process. It should be possible to enter into these 
executional models during, rather than after, the 
development of the design solution, so that in- 
formation gained from them could influence sub- 
sequent decisions in other modes. 

In current practice we do not usually encounter 
the above four transitions between modes of rep- 
resentation because our use of the modes avail- 
able is quite different from what has been pro- 
posed in this paper. For example, orthographic 
projections are often used to represent the infor- 
mation in all four phases. 

Plans are sometimes used in the problem defi- 
nition: Typical room plans are used to depict the 


program needs. During the process of form state- 
ments, various arrangements of these “rooms” 
are studied to determine the ideal functional rela- 
tionships and desired spatial configurations. 
Since the transformation from form to shape has 
been short-circuited, these same plan studies are 
often used to “walk through" the design and to 
evaluate the sensory input that has been created. 
Finally, this plan is supplemented with specific 
dimensions and details of crucial joints in order 
to establish the construction procedure for execu- 
tion. Again this process is not strictly linear but 
involves many cycles and loops through the vari- 
ous phases. 

The use of a single communication model for 
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though a mathematical model, a set of symbols 
with well-defined referents and rules of combina- 
tion is clearly admissable). 

In the foregoing sense a substantial portion of 
the workshops at the recent 1967 Teachers’ Sem- 
inar were, effectively, discussions of simulation 
techniques: some for pedagogical or presentation 
purposes, some for problem resolution and some 
for problem definition. The following is meant to 
be a representative sample rather than an exhaus- 
tive listing of the contributions. The techniques 
explored could be roughly divided into three cate- 
gories: those intended primarily for demonstra- 
tion, presentation or study purposes; those in- 
tended primarily for research; and those so 
general that they could, with modifications, be 
used for demonstration, study or research. 

Most of the demonstration and study tech- 
niques relied heavily upon films, slides and tele- 
vision. Frederick Moyer of the University of Illi- 
nois used narrated movies taken with "zoom" 
cameras to present models for proposed urban de- 
velopment in the Chicago area. In another film, he 
explored the adequacy of low-cost 8mm equip- 
ment for simulation, using architectural models 
supplemented with animated indicators of scale 
(people, cars, boats); and added sound track with 
simulated noises of vehicular movement, water, 
etc. A third film of his was unique in comparing 
the experience of moving around Wright's Robie 
House in Chicago with the simulated experience 
of moving through a model of the same building. 

Robert Sobel of Rice University and his staff, 
investigating the effectiveness of television media 
in engaging viewers, utilized a mobile periscope 
to simulate movement through a scale model and 
devised associated apparatus to transmit this ex- 
perience through closed circuit television to an 
audience. 

Robert Beckley of the University of Michigan 
began with students' sketches of a sequential ex- 
perience in time, then collated these in "flip- 
through" decks of cards (next page) animated by 
motion pictures. He also investigated “zoom” 
camera possibilities for study and teaching. 

Two slide projectors were used by Enn Kayari 
of North Carolina State University to produce a 
scene surrounding a single observer or small 
group of observers seated "within" a V-shaped 
screen. This was the only simulation which at- 
tempted to get the viewer "inside" the space. 

Typical of simulation techniques on the 
"study-research" interface were those described 
by University of Washington's Philip Thiel and 
Charles Owen of the Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Thiel spoke of a system devised by himself 
and psychologist Gary Winkel which allowed a 
visitor at a simulated museum exhibit to “move 
through" this exhibit by selecting a slide repre- 
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which have been identified can be filled with bet- 
ter design aids, we might discover new ap- 
proaches to design problem solving and to com- 
munication during design with clients, users and 
public policy makers. These aids might also have 
a strong and more natural influence on the de- 
velopment of automated design aids. 

It is often stated that too many buildings are 
designed without the aid of architects; this prob- 
lem can only be magnified in the future if too 
many design theories and problem-solving aids 
are developed by computer scientists, psychol- 
ogists and mathematicians instead of architects. 
Schools of environmental design can play an im- 
portant role in developing tools for architectural 
practice five or ten years hence. With the support 
of research money that could provide time to the- 
orize about design activities, the schools could 
contribute substantially to the development of 
the design professions. There seems to be no 
better method than participation for implanting 
in future designers both an empathy for the prob- 
lems that they will face in the next few years and 
a knowledge and facility in the use of the tech- 
nologies which will shape our environments. [] 


Mediating the Medium 


BY DAVID STEA 


The term “simulation” connotes, to most, an ob- 
ject of sorts—a scale model of another object, or 
some transduction of this model (e.g., through 
motion pictures), or an analog. Thus a model of a 
house is a simulation of that house, as is a motion 
picture or series of slides of that model, etc. 

But more “abstract” forms of simulation are 
also possible. Few would deny that a computer 
with a graphic output was “simulating,” but few 
would also apply the term to a numerical print- 
out of the same material. In the most general 
sense, a mathematical or conceptual model or a 
symbolic representation of a hypothesized de- 
signed environment going into and coming out of 
a computer is a form of simulation of that envir- 
onment. 

To state this position more exactly, the repre- 
sentation of any organism-environment interac- 
tion is a simulation if 1) anything other than the 
actual environment and the actual organism that 
will use the environment is presented; 2) the pre- 
sentation is in such a form that it is at least theo- 
retically possible to generalize the results of this 
presentation to another "higher" level of the 
organism-environment interaction; 3) the presen- 
tation is something more than a mere symbol (al- 
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no case enhanced the realism of the presentation 
and in some cases even reduced it. 

A little introspection may lead us to suspect 
that thinking in terms of the classic (and stereo- 
typed) “five senses” is inadequate and often mis- 
leading. The problem in realistic reproduction be- 
fore a seated audience is basically that the scene 
moves while the observers do not. Apparently, 
while hearing adds information in one way to a 
controlled visual experience, proprioceptive feed- 
back and kinesthetic feedback—sensing that one 
is actually moving through a space—adds to sen- 
sory information the feeling of motor control, and 
hence lends realism to the experience. 

It is this sensori-motor interaction which is of 
greatest importance, as psychological research 
substantiates. The problem for those devising 
simulation techniques is how to introduce this 
interaction. If the visual portion of the simulation 
were a slide sequence presented as a pedestrian 
viewing the scene would normally see it, proprio- 
ceptive feedback might be introduced in so 
simple (and so crude) a manner as placing the 
standing viewer on a moving sidewalk which 
travels at the same speed as the camera, giving 
the impression that the viewer is advancing 
through the scene. Undoubtedly, more sophisti- 
cated techniques could be devised. It may be that 
the central nervous system can be tricked into 
supplying something like proprioceptive feed- 
back where the observer occupies a "natural" 
position within the scene—as in Cinerama or, at 
this conference, Kayari's presentation. 

Thus the presentations were limited in terms 
of the sense modalities to which they appealed. 
A second limitation was the proposed applica- 
bility of the simulation techniques proposed. 
With a few notable exceptions (e.g., Owen and 
Thiel), the various devices demonstrated at Chi- 
cago were designed to supplement the teaching or 
client presentation process; or they were in- 
tended for use as study techniques, generally di- 
rected to the solution of specific problems. The 
uses of simulation as a research tool per se—in 
particular, for more precise problem formulation 
—were barely touched upon. The research for 
architecture Zeitgeist has in many cases reached 
the universities as research for architectural 
teaching. This is unquestionably a commendable 
application but not the only one possible. 

Potential applications of simulation techniques 
as research tools to help uncover the effects of 
architectural environments upon the behavior of 
their occupants are thus still relatively unex- 
plored. The simple availability of an increasing 
variety of simulation techniques does not indi- 
cate which, if any, is appropriate for application 
to a given problem. 

This leads into the third limitation evidenced 
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senting what he would see to the left, right or cen- 
ter at each choice point. The simulation was in 
this case programmed by the observer rather than 
by the designer. 

Owen described two computer programs. One 
represented the dynamic flow characteristic of 
museum visitors, and it was the only genuinely 
dynamic simulation technique in the sense that 


The author: Mr. Stea is assistant professor of psychol- 


ogy and geography, Clark University, Massachusetts. 


it depicted changes in a pattern of activity caused 
by changes in some other variable. Another repre- 
sented an improved decomposition model, based 
on the work of Christopher Alexander, utilized in 
this instance for museum design. Presumably, 
these two could be integrated in such a way that 
for any set of visitor characteristics (input), the 
computer output would be the extent to which 
the design accommodated or failed to accommo- 
date these characteristics. 

The “general purpose" workshops included 
James Berry's (Boeing Corp.) filmed graphic com- 
puter outputs of simulated aircraft refuelings and 
landings, and John Fisher's discussion of which 
mathematical models can be of use to the archi- 
tect in the design process. Contributions of exist- 
ing mathematical models were explained by 
Fisher, who later explored the possibility of gen- 
erating new models more specifically suited to 
shaping environments for man. 

In summary, those who attended the 1967 AIA- 
ACSA conference were exposed to a variety of 
fascinating and imaginative simulation tech- 
niques. Generally, the method or device came 
across quite clearly, the intent of its creator some- 
what less clearly. 

However, the range of techniques represented 
was limited in several ways. Those which strove 
to reproduce realistically the experience of mov- 
ing through an environment relied heavily, 
though understandably, upon visual presentation. 
Most of our information about the environment 
seems to come to us through the visual sense 
modality, i.e., what we have seen is apparently 
most important in determining our evaluation of 
what we have experienced. 

Designers sometimes tend to assume that the 
second most important source of information is, 
in all situations, auditory input. Perhaps this is 
the reason why those workshop leaders who 
sought to increase the accuracy of reproduction 
of their simulation techniques tried to insert 
sounds—sounds made by the interaction of man 
and his mobile artifacts with the environment— 
into their simulations. In the opinion of many 
participants, the introduction of sound per se in 


sonal hardship, the cost of presenting the actual 
object to the actual user. 

The answer to the second question is less ob- 
vious. If the only objective of simulation were 
realism, the ideal solution would be not to simu- 
late at all. Commercial airlines, to reduce loss of 
lives and cost, teach pilots with Link trainers, 
which externally appear nothing like aircraft but 
contain all the internal essentials. The question 
can be rephrased: What part or parts of the real 
situation must be abstracted; what must be pro- 
duced in the simulation process for the purpose 
at hand? Still another way of stating this is: What 
are the goals or objectives of the participant; 
what does he need or want to perceive? Is realism 
or another kind of information being sought? 
Often the issue is: What parts of an experience 
are critical or most important in making the ex- 
perience seem most like reality? It is a truism that 
a mode of simulation that is adequate for one pur- 
pose or person, using a given object, may be to- 
tally inadequate for another purpose or person 
using the same object. 

Ideally, the answer to question 2 would dictate 
the answer to question 3: What, etc., to simulate 
would suggest a technique or set of techniques 
applicable to the problem. Most of the contribu- 
tions to the Chicago conference, as indicated ear- 
lier, were directed to this question. 

Question 4, in asking about generality, refers 
largely to the degree to which a situation is simu- 
lated rather than actual. The less realistic the dis- 
play—the fewer the aspects and the more the 
aspects presented are in simulated rather than 
actual form—the less will be the ability to gen- 
eralize the results of research which utilizes the 
simulation technique in the absence of other a 
priori information. In effect, to achieve economy 
of means, we are often forced to sacrifice the gen- 
erality of our findings. Hopefully, in the future, 
exploration of these qualifications will supple- 
ment exploitation of simulation advantages in 
various fields of architectural design. 

A witty little sign displayed over the desks of 
some executives reads, “Are you here with the 
solution or are you part of the problem?" It was 
once amusing; frequent exposure has rendered it 
now only instructive, a reminder of the statement 
made previously that we all become parts of the 
problems we try to solve. Extricating oneself 
from a field of study to examine the field from a 
detached point of view is often a nearly impos- 
sible task—one of the three paradoxes of ration- 
ality, we are told. But however critically the proc- 
ess continues, we may eventually be faced with 
simulators simulating other simulators in a sim- 
ulation: 

", , . and in the Beginning, Man made Ma- 


chine .."—New Genesis 1:1. اھ‎ 


in the presentations—a limitation more in con- 
ception than in technique. Because the only as- 
pect of the organism-environment interaction fre- 
quently simulated is the environment, it often 
appears that this is the only variable which can be 
simulated or the only one which is of interest. If 
simulation is used as a teaching or presentation 
supplement, this is entirely the case; if it is to be 
used as a research tool, it may be desirable, even 
essential, to simulate some aspects of the partici- 
pant as well. 

This is precisely what is done when, as might 
be accomplished in an extension of Owen's work, 
the characteristics of a hypothetical group of mu- 
seum visitors are fed into a computer to interact 
therein with even more hypothetical environ- 
ments. It is precisely what is done when rats are 
substituted for humans in a limited study of the 
effect of environmental design upon density-pro- 
duced social pathology. Simulating the environ- 
ment reduces the cost, in time and money, of 
constructing an actual building; simulating the 
humans who will use the building reduces the 
cost involved in exposing individuals or groups 
to an actual or simulated environment, putting 
them through such an environment or asking 
them to live in it. 

But the human can only be simulated where the 
relevant characteristics of the participant—the 
potential user of the environment under simula- 
tion—are already well known. We cannot simu- 
late the passage of museum visitors through an 
exhibit if we know nothing about the character- 
istics of human movement. Basic research in the 
behavioral sciences has yet to supply much of 
the information we need in order to effect user 
simulation. 

Simulation as a word, or an idea, is very much 
the vogue; as a tool, it is clearly of much interest 
and in widespread use. So many techniques are 
available, so many more under development, 
and some uses so obvious, that students and 
users of simulation devices and techniques often 
do not reflect on certain fairly basic issues. (Ar- 
chitects concerned with simulation are by no 
means unique in this; it is more common than not, 
particularly in the behavioral sciences, to be so 
immersed in a problem or field of study that one 
becomes, in fact, an integral part of it.) The basic 
issues may be phrased as questions, of which four 
appear to be fundamental: 

* Why simulate? 

* What, when and where shall we simulate? 

* How shall we simulate? 

* To what can we generalize the findings of re- 
search utilizing simulation techniques? 

The answer to the first question was provided 
earlier, in greatly simplified form: We simulate to 
reduce expense, to save in time, money and per- 
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Cecil Elliott 
Oklahoma State University 


Study of criticism as a form of 
communication, analysis of its 
use and limitations as a problem- 
solving and teaching tool. 


J. Stroud Watson 
Arizona State University 


Leonard Warshaw 
University of Montreal 


Understanding and development 
of the physical model form 
as a study medium. 


John Gilchrist 
University of Southern California 


The effect of visual presentational 
media on the comprehension of ma- 
terial and idea content presented. 


Serge Bouterline 
International Signal, Inc. 


Computer-controlled 
interaction devices. 


Application to architectural 
curricula and architectural 
problem solving 


Charles Owen, Charles Davis 


The use of two decomposition and 
condensation computer programs 
in structuring design problems. 


Richard Levine 
University of Kentucky 


Study of the use of different 
media simultaneously at different 
scales as a control; several 

media used simultaneously to 
create a new medium. 


Enn Kayari 


The influence of new study media 
on architectural curriculum 
structure and teaching methods. 


David Rinehart 
University of Oregon 


Study of the possibilities of 
extending the collected findings 
of this teachers' seminar in 

a project or projects to be used 
experimentally by schools. 


Serge Bouterline 
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WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS 


Simulation (visual) 


Robert Sobel 
Rice University 


Visual simulation by video tape 
from scale models. 


Fred Moyer 
University of Illinois 


Visual simulation by film from 
scale models. Comparison of 
movies from scale models with 
movies of actual buildings. 


Charles Davis 
University of Kentucky 


Visual simulation by sequential 
perspectives made by computer plot. 


Robert Beckley 
University of Michigan 


Visual simulation by film 
animation from sketches. 


Enn Kayari 
North Carolina State University 


Visualsimulation by slide projection 
on screens surrounding viewer. 


Philip Thiel 
University of Washington 


Comparison of 

"designed experiences" by 
sequential notation with film 
or slide simulation of 
sequential experiences. 


Dynamic simulation 


Charles Owen 
Illinois Institute of Technology 


Simulation of a dynamic 
systems (e.g., circulation flow 
through a building) 

by G.P.S.S. programming. 


Media relationships 


John Fisher, Charles Rusch 
University of California, Berkeley 


Stuart Silverstone 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 


Sorting of the relations 
among typical architectural 
idea content, typical analogy 
and available media. 


You've made the move 
to electric heat. 


(xood choice. 


Now, who installs it? 


Electric heat is an electrical function and to permit to operating guarantee. 
should be the responsibility of a qualified electri- How can you be sure a qualified electrical 
cal contractor. That way, you've got the one man contractor will furnish and install your next 
who can furnish, install, connect and inspect electric heating system? That's easy. Put the 
electric heating equipment—the one man who heating specs into the electrical section of your 
can see the job all the way through from plans building plan. 


Your Qualified Electrical Contractor 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION 
1730 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W. Washington, D.C. 20036 
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The new screwless 
mao con Trench -Header 


H. H. Robertson Company was the first to get rid of the unsightly brass 
circles in the floors of modern office buildings through the invention of 
the trench header. Now, Robertson's research and development group 
has perfected a design which completely eliminates the tell-tale, trouble- 
some screw heads which not only reveal a trench header's location, but 
generally are the cause of damage to floor covering. The thin divider strip 
along the edge of the trench header is a tough vinyl composition, colored 
to blend with the floor covering, so that only close inspection reveals the 
trench header's presence. 


The Robertson Trench Header can be opened at any point or for its entire 
length, making the laying in of cables and wires quick and easy. It is 
adjustable to any concrete fill depth and is available in a range of sizes 
to suit any required capacity or wiring density. Any floor covering can be 
used. Write for literature. 


SPECIFY ROBERTSON TRENCH HEADER 
H. H. Robertson Company O soos ni 


SUBSIDIARIES, PLANTS OR SALES OFFICES IN THESE COUNTRIES: AUSTRALIA, AUSTRIA, BELGIUM, 
CANADA, DENMARK, FINLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, HOLLAND, IRELAND, ITALY, NIGERIA, 
NORWAY, SINGAPORE, SOUTH AFRICA, SWITZERLAND, SPAIN, SWEDEN, UNITED KINGDOM. 


AGENTS IN ADEN, ARGENTINA, BAHAMAS, BAHRAIN, BARBADOS, BRAZIL, CEYLON, CHILE, FIJI ISLANDS, GREECE, 
GRENADA, GUAM, GUYANA, HAWAII, HONG KONG, ICELAND, INDIA, IRAN, JAMAICA, KUWAIT, LEBANON, LIBYA, 
MADAGASCAR, MALAYSIA, MAURITIUS, MEXICO, NEW ZEALAND, OKINAWA, PAKISTAN, PHILIPPINES, PORTUGAL, 
PUERTO RICO, SAUDI ARABIA, SUDAN, THAILAND, TRINIDAD, TURKEY, VENEZUELA, VIETNAM. 

U. S. A. Plants In Ambridge, Pa. e Connersville, Ind. e Los Angeles & Stockton, Cal. 


Circle 223 on information card 


Experiencing Architecture 
—by Wheelchair 


deed have enough difficulties to 
overcome psychologically. 

Toward a Smoother Road: Man- 
made difficulties, according to Fay, 
besides steep steps and revolving 
or narrow doors, include wide grat- 
ings; slippery floors; city shopping 
(suburban shopping centers are 
easier); layout of restaurants, 
hotels and theaters; drinking foun- 
tains; phone booths; restrooms— 
and finding a functional apartment 
or house in the right location. 

What's the solution? 

“To follow the standards,” Fay 
said, referring to the Specifications 
for Making Buildings and Facilities 
Accessible to, and Usable by, the 
Physically Handicapped, approved 
by the American Standards Asso- 
ciation in 1961. Other helpful mile- 
stones reached recently: 

* All federal government buildings 
are being rebuilt for or designed 
to be used by the handicapped. 
* Federal government agencies are 
supporting actions to eliminate 
architectural barriers. 

* Every state now has a governor's 
committee on employment of the 
handicapped concerned with ar- 
chitectural barriers. 

* The Senate has approved and 
sent to the House legislation (S. 
222 ) to ensure that public build- 
ings financed with federal funds 
are designed and constructed to be 
accessible to the physically handi- 
capped. The bill authorizes the ad- 
ministrator of the General Services 
Administration to prescribe regu- 
lations establishing standards for 
design and construction of public 
buildings. 

At the next session of the New 
York State Legislature, a bill will 
be introduced that goes much fur- 
ther than S. 222. It will require 
that multiple-dwelling apartment 
houses and buildings for public use 
in that state must have at least one 
primary entrance with a ramp or 
level approach, level floors on both 
sides of exits and corridor doors, 
a minimum width of 32 inches for 
all doors as well as adequate rest- 
room facilities. m 


made up of members of the Poto- 
mac Valley (Md.) Chapter AIA and 
a prototype for similar meetings to 
be held across the country. 

"The 'average man' is a myth," 
said Edward H. Noakes, AIA, proj- 
ect director of the task force, 
speaking at the meeting. “We 
should not be designing for an 
'average' individual who is as- 
sumed to have certain anthropo- 
metric characteristics, full mobility 
and a full range of sensory percep- 
tions. Even today's 'average' will 
not remain young, healthy and 
fully active for the remainder of 
his life." 

Let Everybody in: “Open up new 
worlds to millions of people," 
Mary E. Switzer, administrator of 
the Social and Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice, HEW, pleaded with the archi- 
tects, government officials, health 
and education workers present. 
"Support for the elimination of ar- 
chitectural barriers in buildings 
used by the public is practically 
uanimous among architects, but so 
far only a relatively small number 
are taking the problem into consid- 
eration when they actually design 
a structure and its setting." 

The design is not of prime im- 
portance, she went on, but the 
condition of society, and it should 
give the architect satisfaction to be 
able to consider his work part of 
a mosaic to reduce dependency 
among the handicapped, who in- 


It's just another curb to most of us; 
to Fred Fay and thousands upon thou- 
sands of others it is another major 
source of concern. 


You can travel in space, to the ends 
of the earth and to the bottom of 
the oceans in the Explorers Hall in 
the National Geographic Society 
Headquarters. Once inside, you're 
in a thrilling, capsule universe. 

Outside, in his wheelchair, sat 
Fred Fay, 23. He couldn't get into 
the world of wonders beckoning 
behind the glass walls, the only 
world he could have explored un- 
aided. Four steps were in his way. 

A National Geographic editor 
happened by. A ramp could have 
been put out had Fay only called 
beforehand. That wasn't the point. 

Not-Such-Fun Obstacle Course: 
Fay, an IBM computer programmer 
and president of the local chapter 
of the National Paraplegia Founda- 
tion, had the press with him to 
demonstrate how architectural bar- 
riers make him and a reported 22 
million other handicapped Ameri- 
cans depend on help where more 
thoughtful design could have given 
them the joy of independence. 
Members of his party stood in awe 
as they watched him bump down 
or struggle up curbs and being shut 
out from building after building. 

Finally carried up the four steps 
to the National Geographic, he still 
couldn't make it inside by himself. 
The double doors were too diffi- 
cult to handle. 

Help was offered again, but Fay 
had to continue on his obstacle 
course. "Bet I'll be persona non 
grata here from now on," mused he. 

Bet not. Aware of the problems, 
the National Geographic will un- 
doubtedly see to it that not only the 
usual welcome mat but a perma- 
nent welcome ramp will be out at 
all times. 

Design for All: Fay's tour was 
part of a "Myth and Reality in Ar- 
chitecture" conference in Wash- 
ington, D.C., sponsored by the AIA 
under a grant from the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration, De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

The meeting was the culmination 
of a year's work by an AIA task 
force on architectural barriers 
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Credits: Department store, Dayton, Ohio. Architect: Fred E. Wennlund, Chicago; Terrazzo by Weiffenbach Marble & Tile Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


A hundred million footsteps from now theyll be 
even happier they specified Portland Cement Terrazzo 


Over the years this floor will get an incredible amount of traffic. It will be able to 
take it because it's terrazzo —PORTLAND CEMENT terrazzo—made with e 
Trinity White Portland Cement. Portland cement terrazzo is one of the few > 
flooring materials that can truly be said to improve with age. It mellows. Constant TUM 
traffie produces a beautiful natural patina. Twenty or thirty years from now it 
will be a beautiful floor—as it is today. 

Permanent beauty is just one terrazzo feature. Economy is another. It requires Ly 
less maintenance than any other type of floor. In a few years time if the owners 
choose to compare the total cost of this floor—original plus maintenance—against 
any other type they might have selected, they'll be even happier they chose PORTLAND CEMENT 
Portland Cement terrazzo. 


GP 


OS A product of GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 4400 Republic National Bank Tower, Dallas, Texas 75201 
© Offices: Houston - Tampa - Miami + Chattanooga - Fort Wayne - Kansas City, Kan. - Fredonia, Kan. * Los Angeles 
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Less Soul-Searching, 


Cites Crystal Palace: He cited 
the experimentation with steel and 
glass which culminated in the 19th 
century Crystal Palace; the emer- 
gence of prefabrication techniques 
prior to World War II, and, imme- 
diately afterwards, research in con- 
crete construction. “Periodically,” 
he said, “we rediscover architec- 
tural research as though we were 
rediscovering Monday." 

But, contended fellow panelist 
John G. Dinkeloo, AIA, methods 
are still very crude. "We haven't 
really come so far from the cave," 
Dinkeloo said. “For example, heat- 
ing: We still use the caveman's 
fire, although we have learned how 
to confine it in a pot, and even how 
to attach a fan to it so we don't 
have to stand so close." 

Urging that researchers take a 
truly creative approach, Dinkeloo 
suggested that perhaps a national 
agency for architectural research 
should be created and given the 
same status as the effort now being 
exerted in the space program. 

A. Reminder of Need: If delegates 
needed to be reminded that their 
efforts to improve man's environ- 
ment are desperately needed, Insti- 
tute Vice President Robert F. Hast- 
ings, FAIA, was there to do so. 

Alluding to last summer's rioting, 
Hastings said, "On 12th Street, in 
my city of Detroit, we had a recent 
and tragic reminder of the fact that 
our environment today has a de- 
humanizing effect on people." Our 
society, he said, has been made sick 
by the environment we live in. 

Stressing that the violence in De- 
troit was not primarily racial, he 
explained that what happened in 
the city was a reaction by people 
who do not have the simple neces- 
sities which make life bearable, 
against the society which denies 
them those necessities. 

"Now," he continued, "it is up 
to us, who are charged with re- 
sponsibility for designing man's 
environment, to do our job in such 
a way that the events which took 
place in my city, and in dozens of 
others, will not be repeated in 
yours." MARILYN E. LUDWIG 


More Research 


"[ can foresee a time," he ven- 
tured, "when such discards as 
junked automobiles will be stripped 
of combustibles, sterilized, com- 
pressed (à la James Bond movies), 
and will become a building mate- 
rial" (He may have been antici- 
pated by the hippie colony of Cali- 
fornia's "Drop City," where hunks 
of junked cars have been welded 
into Fulleresque domes in a new 
folk-art form which, not incident- 
ally, houses a lot of flower chil- 
dren.) 

"Computer" was probably the 
keyword of the conference, or at 
least the word most frequently 
heard. "Systems" and “program- 
ming" tied for second, both in and 
out of their data processing con- 
texts. 

No less than 10 presentations 
had to do with computer usage per 
se, and several others cited the 
computer as a likely tool. "Sys- 
tems" most often referred to an ap- 
proach to construction. 

No Eyes Batted: The architects 
listened to sociologists, systems 
analysts, behavioral scientists and 
one another—and seemed to have 
developed a lingua franca for in- 
terdisciplinary communication. 

Nobody batted an eye when a 
psychiatrist announced as his topic 
"Psychiatry of the Absurd," and 
everybody nodded understanding- 
ly when an operations researcher 
described the use of operational 
gaming as a planning tool. Other 
topics dealt with “hard” research, 
from a study of design for life- 
safety from fire to a components 
system for a hospital bedroom. 

Interspersed with presentations 
by the architect-researchers were 
panel discussions with participants 
drawn from government, nonprofit 
think tanks and private architec- 
tural practice. 

One panelist, Bertrand Goldberg, 
FAIA, told his audience sternly, 
"Research can become an idiot's 
delight, if you go on and on with- 
out ever having to apply the re- 
sults. Architectural research—al- 
though the term has only recently 
become fashionable—is not new.” 


In April 1964, 16 delegates to what 
was optimistically titled the “first 
annual Architect-Researcher's Con- 
ference" gathered self-consciously 
at the Octagon to swap conjectures 
about the nature of architectural 
research. "We were rather pitiful, 
huddled in one corner,” a re- 
searcher remembers. 

"We spent a lot of time trying to 
define research for architecture, 
and secretly none of us was sure 
that what we were doing could be 
dignified by the name of research." 

Some 200 researchers converged 
on the Smoky Mountain hamlet 
of Gatlinburg, Tennessee, recently 
and there was no cowering in the 
corner. (Getting to Gatlinburg is in 
itself a somewhat humbling experi- 
ence, but a small army of bright, 
cheerful students from the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee School of Archi- 
tecture pitched in to ferry regis- 
trants from the Knoxville airport. 
They served in countless other 
ways, too, and delegates wished 
them nothing but straight A's.) 

In Gatlinburg there was confi- 
dence in the attitude of the re- 
searchers—those on the platform 
and those in the audience (or audi- 
ences, since the ambitious scope 
of the program dictated concurrent 
sessions for many events). Nobody 
was terribly apologetic or diffident; 
this year's attendees were not so 
preoccupied with trying to define 
research for architecture. They 
were there to tell each other what 
they were doing and how. 

No Apologies for Idealism: No- 
body apologized much for ideal- 
ism, either—and there were many 
visionaries there to fire the imagi- 
nations of the out-and-out prag- 
matists. 

John Reese, AIA, a panelist rep- 
resenting the US Public Health 
Service, challenged his listeners: 
"Imagine a day when no building 
permits will be issued for a facility 
which will add to the amount— 
already insupportable—of pollu- 
tion in the water or the air. Imagine 
a situation in which the US will be 
forced, of dire necessity, to deal 
effectively with its waste products. 
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Fibre Form for round 
concrete columns. 


The fibre form is lightweight. So 
it can be placed, braced and 
stripped quickly. What's more, it 
can be punched, cut or sawed 
right on the job. 

And because it's a one-piece unit, 
there are no fabricating 

or assembly costs. 


Most important, the Sonotube form 
achieves real 
beauty. Like the 
column at the TRW 
Space Technology 
Center shown here 
and in the booklet. 
So send for your 
free copy of the 
booklet today. 
WRITE: SONOCO 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


HARTSVILLE, SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


Simpl 
Beautt ۷ 
Thousands of years ago, someone 
recognized the simple beauty of 
round and put it to use in 
architectural design. 
Times have changed, but the round 
column hasn't. It's still as practical 
and beautiful as ever. 
Much of that beauty is captured 
in Sonoco's new booklet, 
“A Portfolio of Round Columns." It 
describes and illustrates the 
worldwide uses of round in 
ancient and modern architecture. 
It also explains the benefits of 
Sonoco's disposable Sonotube® 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, HARTSVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA * Akron, Ind. * Atlanta, Ga. * City of Industry, Calif. * Holyoke, Mass. * Hayward, 
Calif. * Longview, Texas * Louisiana, Mo. * Lowell, Mass. * Montclair, N. J. * Munroe Falls, Ohio * Mystic, Conn. * Newport, Tenn. * Richmond, Va. 
Tacoma, Wash. * MEXICO: Mexico City * Also in CANADA SO 136 
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The Technician's Training, Role, Status 


call for strong leadership by the 
profession," his report says. 

Nine Recommendations: The rec- 
ommendations were “suggested as 
goals for the task force in a some- 
what continuous and well-financed 
effort by the AIA to create a body 
of support personnel." They would 
have the task force: 

1. Request the profession to re- 
quire as a code of practice that all 
design be done by registered archi- 
tects or by architects in training 
under supervision. The study in 
fact found a trend in this direction. 
2. [nitiate a program to sponsor 
and establish two groups of careers 
—architectural technologists and 
architectural technicians. (A rec- 
ommendation that coincides with 
those of the AIA’s Education Re- 
search Project.) 
3. To enhance the careers of archi- 
tectural technologists and “make 
them a fundamental part of the 
architectural family of careers,” 
initiate and sponsor the establish- 
ment of an organization for tech- 
nologists. 
4. For the same reason, initiate and 
sponsor the establishment of an 
organization for technicians. 
5. Seek to have the two organiza- 
tions as affiliates of the AIA. 
6. To stimulate the creation of edu- 
cation programs for technologists 
and technicians, establish minimum 
standards of education and develop 
a system of accreditation of insti- 
tutions for both careers. The tech- 
nologists would have four years 
and the technicians two years of 
higher education. (Again, in con- 
sonance with the Education Re- 
search Project's urgings.) 
7. Establish a systematic procedure 
for a two-year period of supervised 
training for both technologists and 
technicians and a procedure for 
certification of both. 
8. Initiate a professionwide pro- 
gram to provide positive career 
benefits, along with a system of ci- 
tations, in developing a good socio- 
economic status for both careers, 
thus assuring an adequate number 
of both kinds of support personnel. 
9. Study the establishment of both 
technologist and technician spe- 
cialties to make it possible for sup- 
port persons to be qualified on the 
basis of individual specialties. 
Continued on page 80 


* The position of the traditional 
draftsman in today's practice is 
questionable. Finding a draftsman 
of high caliber, yet free from pro- 
clivities to encroach on profes- 
sional prerogatives, is like “finding 
a needle in a haystack.” 

* Moreover, many architects prefer 
to use only architectural graduates 
for drafting and documentation on 
grounds that a strong design sense 
is necessary to prepare such docu- 
ments. 

* Additionally, the primary train- 
ing ground for the architect appears 
to be “on the board." 

* The functions of offices seem to 
divide into three categories: 1) De- 
sign and documentation, done by 
architects and architects in training. 
2) Technological design and docu- 
ments, by engineers and engineers 
in training. 3) Techniques, such as 


graphics, microfilming, network 
planning, cost estimating, model- 
making, technical writing, etc., 


performed by technicians. 
Wheeler, an architect and an as- 
sociate professor of architectural 
engineering at the Pennsylvania 
State University, laid the responsi- 
bility for obtaining support person- 
nel of sufficient number and ability 
in the lap of the profession. “Con- 
ditions within architectural practice 
and attitudes about the manage- 
ment of support personnel seem to 


Nine recommendations for attract- 
ing good support personnel to ar- 
chitects' offices and keeping them 
there have emerged from a study 
made possible by an AIA research 
grant. 

Among the proposals are sugges- 
tions to establish organizations for 
support personnel and have them 
affiliated with the AIA. 

The study was made by C. Her- 
bert Wheeler Jr., AIA, another of 
whose research efforts resulted in 
the publication Emerging Tech- 
niques of Architectural Practice, 
and was carried out in cooperation 
with the Institute’s Task Force on 
Architectural Technicians Training. 

Discerned in the study was a 
withering role for the traditional 
architectural draftsman and an 
emerging need for a new kind of 
person—the architectural techni- 
cian or master of techniques in ar- 
chitects' offices. Technician/spe- 
cialists delineated in the study 
number nine and run from ar- 
chitectural technician/drafting to 
architectural technician/data proc- 
essing. Functions of other techni- 
cians fall in graphic arts, models, 
specifications, estimating, repro- 
duction, information and adminis- 
tration. 

A Few Observations: Wheeler 
preceded his recommendations 
with some observations: 


The object of the AIA Task Force on Architectural 
Technicians' Training grant to Pennsylvania State 
University was "to support research in the ad- 


vancement of knowledge and graduate training in 
the field of the role and responsibility of the archi- 


further into the back- 


"as a result of the demon- 


to go 


tectural technician." 
The task force, 


e 


ground, was created 


strated need for cooperation between the profes- 
sion and the educational institutions to guide and 
develop training programs for the education of 
architectural technicians and support personnel." 

Members of the task force are Clinton C. Tern- 
strom, chairman; Floyd Lamar Kelsey Jr., FAIA; 
Jack C. Tanner; Jesse M. Page; Philip L. Jacobson 
and J. J. Jordan, corresponding member. James 
Haecker, AIA, serves as staff. 
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Who first made news with insulating glass? 
We're still doing it. 


products we offer a 20-year no-leak war- 
ranty with each Thermopane unit. Who 
else gives you this protection ? 


For 20 years from date of manufacture, we guar- 
antee to deliver without charge, to the shipping 
point nearest the installation, a replacement for any 
unit which develops material obstructions of vision 
between the interior glass surfaces. This guarantee 
does not apply to Thermopane units used in ships, 
vehicles or commercial refrigeration; to broken units; 
to units which have not been handled, installed or 
used in accordance with our instructions; to units 
used outside the continental United States; or to 
replacement units beyond the period covering the 
original unit. We make no other guarantee or 
warranty, express or implied. respecting this unit. 


Isn't this the insulating glass you've 
been waiting for? Make sure Thermopane 
is etched on the glass. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 


Toledo, Ohio 43624 
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How? By putting Vari-Tran{™’ a chrome 
alloy film, on the air-space surface of the 
outboard pane. 

By continuous vacuum-coating process. 

It's our revolutionary new StratoVac 
process and it works like this: sheets of 
glass up to 10’ x 12’ are air-locked through 
a series of chambers to reach the vacuum 
astronauts find 125 miles straight up. Here 
in “outer space” we vaporize the chrome 
alloy coating material by electronic bom- 
bardment and direct atoms and molecules 
onto the glass with precision. So we can 
control the transparency or reflectivity of 
our glass at will. To block ultraviolet rays. 
Block infrared rays. To cut glare. To further 
reduce air-conditioning requirements. 

We have so much confidence in our 


IN 1937, Thermopane® insulating glass 
was patented and introduced by L-O-F. 
The first insulating unit of its kind for 
general use. 

It had a nonorganic, metal-to-glass seal. 

It still does. 

In 1958, L- O- F introduced a new lighter- 
weight insulating glass developed for use 
in movable sash. It was Thermopane with 
a GlasSeal? edge. 

Again, no organic sealants were required. 

The rounded edges are formed by fusing 
two panes of glass to produce a hermeti- 
cally sealed air space. 

IN 1967, L-O-F announced still another 
new kind of Thermopane insulating glass 
which controls transmission of daylight 
and sun heat. Economically. 


technicians/draftsmen. They even 
supported the concept of a job- 
security program comparable to 
those of major industries, notwith- 
standing fluctuating work loads al- 
though this characteristic of the 
building industry was cited in some 
responses. 

In the Future Office: The study 
envisaged in “the office of the fu- 
ture" a series of "centers"—for 
computer-aided design, automated 
information, printing, graphic arts, 
models, materials and production 
services. Or perhaps cooperative 
service centers might be main- 
tained by groups of firms, or still 
further, reliable urban service or- 
ganizations might be used. 

The important thing, the study 
points out, is that the trend toward 
the use of computers, microfilming, 
reproduction processes and other 
scientific equipment portends more 
technicians and probably fewer 
draftsmen as they are now known. 

The study report is one of the 
supporting documents being used 
in the preparation of a guideline di- 
rected toward junior colleges, tech- 
nical schools, etc., as well as AIA 
chapters. It is to be published early 
next year. g 


Aerofin, the industry pace- 
setter, offers the widest 
possible range of fan-sys- 
tem-engineered hot and 
chilled water, steam, direct 
expansion, booster, 
SMOOTH-FIN coils. So why 
specify over or under your 
exact requirements? 

Aerofin's close-fin spacing 
produces optimum heat- 
exchange capacity in un- 
usually compact space. 
SMOOTH-FIN design coils 
have a low airside friction 
factor — yet are completely 
compatible with modern 
high-duct velocities. Need 
coil application help? Your 
Aerofin man has the answer. 


AEROFIN CORPORATION 


Lynchburg, Virginia 24505 


Aerofin is sold only by manufacturers of fan system apparatus. 


List on request. 


AEROFIN OFFICES: Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Cleveland + Dallas ٠ New York * Philadelphia * San Francisco 


will fit into the various sizes and 
types of architectural offices, and 
toward determination of the actual 
support personnel needs of the 
offices. 

The study's survey of firms re- 
vealed small need for traditional 
draftsmen. From the draftsman's 
point of view, his is a career not 
without its "lids" and frustrations. 

Interns Dislodging: “It appeared 
that the vital need of architectural 
graduates for drafting experience 
during their internship has taken 
the place of draftsmen in many 
offices," the study says. 

But it adds that a need is grow- 
ing for technicians to operate draft- 
ing machines, printing machines, 
computers, photographic and other 
equipment, or to handle CPM, esti- 
mating, graphics, scheduling, value 
analysis, specifications and other 
services. 

Surveyed architects in general 
said yes to queries on proposals to 
strengthen performance of techni- 
cians, but were yes-and-no when 
asked whether the profession 
should encourage a technicians' or- 
ganization. 

Architects supported the idea of 
beefing up employee benefits for 


Technicians from page 78 


Study's Widening Scope: The 
study, aimed at an examination of 
the role and responsibility of the 
architectural technician, widened 
somewhat in scope as it progressed. 
For example, the report points out 
that “when it was discovered that 
many who are trained as architec- 
tural draftsmen do not go into, or 
stay in, architects’ offices, it was 
decided to investigate all of the de- 
terminants which are used to select 
a technician's career." Eighty-five 
determinants were isolated. 

One thing the study stressed was 
that the role, status and training 
of the technician have got to be 
improved—conceivably through a 
benchmark action such as the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engi- 
neers’ 1961 decision to sponsor the 
Institute for the Certification of En- 
gineering Technicians. 

“It is highly recommended that 
the AIA give top priority to an ac- 
celerated study of the formation 
and development of the two career 
groups,” the study says, and that 
the task force step up efforts to- 
ward a more detailed study of how 
the technologists and technicians 
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enment—a rapid awakening of all 
our citizens and a glaring confron- 
tation with the destructive forces 
that are in operation all around us. 
Really, they are more the product 
of stupidity than anything else. The 
principal medium for reform is still 
the written and spoken word. For 
that reason one might have wished 
for better editing, layout and design 
in Mayer's book. It will probably 
reach the “less than 5,000-copy pro- 
fessional market." We need to do 
much better than that—and this is 
a responsibility which the publish- 
ing world has not yet assumed suf- 
ficiently. 

PAUL D. SPREIREGEN, AIA 


Papers of the American Associa- 
tion of Architectural Bibliogra- 
phers, Vols. II and III. Edited by 
William B. O'Neal. Charlottesville, 
Va.: University Press of Virginia, 
1966. 113, 138 pp. $5 each. 

Volume II includes four bibli- 
ographies: Architectural Writings 
of Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, January 
1944 to March 1965, by herself; 
Part II of Writings by and about 
Philip C. Johnson, by W. B. O'Neal; 
Holabird and Roche: Chicago Archi- 
tects, by William Rudd; and The 
Early Architecture of Virginia: 
Journals, by F. D. Nichols. 

Mrs. Moholy-Nagy's bibliogra- 
phy is the shortest but has been 
usefully grouped in categories. Al- 
though O'Neal's listing of writings 
on Johnson has been grouped by 
type of material, one wonders if 
it would not have been more useful 
grouped by subject of the articles. 
And why did he not at least try 
to further identify the 15 journal 
articles which he lists as having 
insufficient information? Some, at 
least, are readily identifiable. Many 
of the ephemera hardly seem worth 
the bother of listing. 

Rudd's work on Holabird and 
Roche is most interesting, with the 
inclusion of some text material. 
With the entries divided into small 
groups and annotated, this list 
should be the most helpful bibliog- 
raphy in the volume. 

Nichols' listing is the most com- 
prehensive, including titles "even 
when they offer only a few useful 
paragraphs not elsewhere avail- 
able." Accordingly, his list with 
some 500 to 600 entries could bene- 
fit more from annotations and some 
other arrangement than by author. 
One might note that no identifica- 
tion is given for the abbreviation 
CV which appears twice. In the 
entry under Flournoy it refers to 

Continued on page 84 


produce beneficial results without 
wasteful inefficiencies. He cites 
numerous examples of experiences 
here and abroad to prove that his 
is a practical utopia. 

Although he writes from per- 
sonal observation, his subjectivity 
never obscures his vision. On the 
contrary, it illuminates. While de- 
ploring the scanty quantity of low- 
income housing, he points out that 
nearly all innovation in housing 
has come from the federal effort 
alone. He acknowledges the imagi- 
native and able work of Marie Mc- 
Guire and William Slayton. And he 
warns that changes in nomencla- 
ture in the federal establishment 
are no substitute for real innova- 
tion and evolution. 

Of particular value are Mayer's 
discussions of federal programs, 
private financing, regionalism, ur- 
ban renewal, new towns, metropoli- 
tan-scale contexts of operation, 
public development bodies, limited 
profit corporations and the actual 
cost of a full-fledged program for 
the United States. On the point of 
actual cost, the author shows that 
it is well within our capabilities. 

That our economics and statis- 
tics belie our real state of affairs is 
no small concern to Mayer, and he 
is not sparing in condemning those 
terribly persuasive but misleading 
idols that measure the obvious su- 
perficialities and conceal larger 
facts. He emphasizes that trend is 
not destiny. 

Mayer's prescription includes a 
broad spectrum of actions: "public 
housing ... urban renewal...new 
towns, greenbelts, the metropolitan 
galaxy, new regions and other free- 
ing physical and ecological con- 
cepts and in implementation that 
we will be able to achieve, in both 
large totality and intimate scale, an 
ambience of landscape and archi- 
tecture that will wholly express and 
maybe electrify our 20th century." 

By way of comment on the im- 
portance of the book's ideas, one 
might say that it is a tragedy that 
they had to be written at all. 
The knowledge contained therein 
should by now have become a na- 
tional attitude, our nation's daily 
business, our way of creating and 
maintaining a great physical and 
social environment in which we 
could flourish. It is a tragedy that 
we have not learned this better 
course, for it was offered to us in 
the early '20s in considerable for- 
mulation. But the job of learning is 
not yet beyond us, although it is 
considerably more difficult now to 
bring the reforms we need. 

The one door still open is enlight- 


Books | 


The Urgent Future. Albert Mayer. 


New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967. 
$16.50. 
Few practitioners can claim 


the extent and breadth of experi- 
ence of Albert Mayer, FAIA. His 
philosophic attitude is in the tradi- 
tion of Patrick Geddes, Ebenezer 
Howard, Lewis Mumford, Benton 
MacKaye and Clarence Stein. But 
he also has firsthand knowledge of 
the maze of policies, programs, in- 
stitutions, complexities, absurdities 
and potentialities of the forces that 
design and build America. 

From all this, Mayer has ab- 
stracted a philosophy, an analysis 
and a prescription. That constitutes 
his book (fashioned from articles 
originally published in Architec- 
tural Record), and it is a valuable 
one indeed. 

A work of such scope could 
easily founder by overemphasizing 
a particular topic. Mayer has 
avoided this without sacrificing 


quality or coverage. Here is a whole 
picture of what we are and what 
we might be as an enterprising and 
industrious nation. Here is a whole 
picture of what our national poli- 
cies are and might be; what our 
governmental institutions are and 


what they might be; how our finan- 
cial institutions operate and how 
they might operate. 

Mayer is a reformer of the genre 
whose suggestions may seem radi- 
cal only because they confront 
vested interests, private as well as 
bureaucratic. As a reformer, how- 
ever, his suggestions are those 
which, in the long run, prove to be 
most practical. He would reform 
those customs which cause us grief 
rather than stop with a treatment 
of the symptoms that are appearing 
ever more frequently. And he 
would recast our enterprises to 
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Paul includes a section on apart- 
ment design examples, endeavoring 
to show as wide a coverage of the 
United States as possible. He fol- 
lows it with a survey of apartment 


house construction in western 
Europe and Scandinavia, discuss- 
ing the basic differences in ap- 
proach between the US and these 
countries. 

Finally, there is a chapter on fu- 
ture trends in apartment house de- 
sign. Among the ones Paul cites: 
Apartments will rise to greater 
heights than ever before; sound 
conditioning will be provided; air- 
supported structures will be used 
for swimming pools, tennis courts 
and other accessory buildings; 
large projects will have their own 
electric generators, sewage plants 
and water supply, detached from 
public utilities; electric heating will 
be used more and construction 
process will become more mechan- 
ized. 

Three of the 16 chapters have 
been prepared by authorities in 
structural design and in mechanical 
and electrical engineering. There 
are more than 400 photographs, 
drawings and plans. Paul has writ- 
ten the book for those who are con- 
nected with apartment projects 
whether builder, investor, contrac- 
tor or what-not. Because he is an 
architect, however, the book “is 
oriented toward the architectural 
aspect of apartments.” 


The Region’s Growth: A Report of 
the Second Regional Plan. New 
York: Regional Plan Association, 
1967. 143 pp. No price given. 

The first metropolitan plan in the 
world, Regional Plan of New York 
and Its Environs, was published in 
two volumes in 1929 and 1931 after 
10 research reports had been com- 
pleted. It was indeed a landmark in 
the furtherance of the art and sci- 
ence of urban planning. 

The Regional Plan Association 
was organized in 1929 to "foster 
and develop" the first regional plan, 
and since that time it has continued 
in its civic efforts to make the New 
York region a more pleasant and 
efficient place in which to live and 
work. The association is now in 
the process of developing a second 
regional plan, and this present in- 
quiry and other similar reports will 
form an essential part of the plan. 
The report, now published, was 
supervised by S. B. Tankel and 
edited by William B. Shore. 

“The acceptance of large metro- 
politan size is not simply bowing 
before the inevitable; it is recogni- 

Continued on page 86 


same article is listed anonymously 
under title. 

No effort has been made to check 
out the whole bibliography, but 
certainly this reviewer is satisfied 
that the editorial job was done 
quite perfunctorily. Obviously mis- 
takes can occur in any publica- 
tion, but when inconsistencies and 
easily remedied omissions are so 
apparent,it gives cause for concern. 

This reviewer particularly dis- 
likes being critical, for these vol- 
umes are offering material on im- 
portant subjects, presented in a 
very attractive format. He feels, 
however, that the editors have not 
attained the standards which are 
implicit in the name "American 
Association of Architectural Bibli- 
ographers." He urges them to set 
their standards higher so that a 
casual inspection cannot reveal the 
inevitable occasional flaw which 
will then become apparent only as 
the bibliography is used, and so 
that the content will be worthy of 
the format. 

G. E. PETTENGILL, HON. AIA 


Apartments: Their Design and De- 
velopment. Samuel Paul New 
York: Reinhold, 1967. 308 pp. $25. 

Recent books on multifamily 
housing have been written by Euro- 
peans and, of course, the emphasis 
has not been on American prob- 
lems. This new study of apartment 
design by a corporate member of 
the AIA is a welcome one, not only 
because its author is an American 
architect conversant with this 
country's design problems but also 
because it is a thorough analysis of 
a building type which is increas- 
ingly important. 

The opening chapters of the book 
are given over to the predesign 
process, and here are discussed 
such topics as research, land ac- 
quisition, financing and the selec- 
tion of the specialists who will 
work together on the project. Sub- 
sequent chapters deal with the de- 
sign process itself which begins, 
Paul states, after the program of 
requirements has been established 
and includes every stage from con- 
cept to completed structure. 


F3 
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Confederate Veteran; but it should 
not even have been used under 
Hamilton, where the reference is to 
Current History. The article listed 
anonymously as "Restoration of 
Arlington House" has an author, 
Enoch Aquila Chase. 

Volume III is devoted entirely to 
Walter Gropius, which presents a 
puzzle since in Volume I, 1965, 
there appeared the first installment 
of a bibliography on Gropius. No 
explanation is given as to why that 
one is discontinued and this offered 
in its stead, but with the cost of 
bibliographical publication being 
what it is, one is tempted to de- 
plore the successive publication in 
two years of much the same ma- 
terial. 

The present listing comprises 
three main sections: writings by 
Gropius, subdivided by type of 
material; writings about Gropius, 
again subdivided; and indexes. A 
chronological arrangement is used 
under the various subdivisions. 

Unfortunately, many of the ref- 
erences are incomplete, apparently 
as a result of being compiled pri- 
marily from Gropius’ file copies, 
rather than from an inspection of 
the full publication. The editor 
states that the omission of volume 
number or pagination is because the 
information is unknown. On page 
17 he gives page and volume ref- 
erences in the AIA JOURNAL to 
a review of a book by Herbert but 
by page 61 he has lost these facts. 
Also, the second review of the book 
noted is surprisingly different on 
each page. And one can hardly be- 
lieve that the editor does not have 
ready access to such periodicals as 
page 35, Architectural Review; 
page 39, Architectural Forum; and 
page 115, Progressive Architecture. 
Because the page reference is not 
given for the October 1963 refer- 
ence in Architectural Review on 
page 43, one is puzzled as to 
whether this is the same reference 
as on page 111. And if so, how can 
it be both by and about Gropius? 

On page 37 he notes a reference 
in Domus November 1955, but it 
appears to be in February 1956, 
pages 1-4. Evidently it was as- 
sumed that since the talk was 
given in October, it was published 
the next month. 

One error, doubly amusing, ap- 
pears on page 115 where the first 
item under Zevi is given as in ibid., 
thus referring back to Progressive 
Architecture. Actually, it is in 
Architettura and so noted correctly 
on the facing page 114 where the 
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sketch of Le Corbusier; a bibliog- 
raphy of publications on his work; 
and a chronological index of his 
buildings and plans and projects. 


Norwich Historic Homes and Fami- 
lies. Marion K. O'Keefe and Cathe- 
rine Smith Doroshevich. Stoning- 
ton, Conn.: Pequot Press, 1967. $6. 

This is a presentation of photos 
and brief historic notes on 68 of the 
old houses of Norwich, Connecti- 
cut. In addition, there is a tabular 
presentation for each structure 
covering the following points: origi- 
nal or early owner; date built; posi- 
tion of house; type of construction; 
roof; chimney; height, ell, win- 
dows, foundation, interesting fea- 
tures. 

A historic introduction and a list 
of 125 buildings surveyed add to 
the usefulness of the volume. 


A History of Western Architecture. 
Mary Louise King. New York: 
Henry Z. Walck, 1967. 224 pp. $7.50. 

If an architect is looking for a 
book to present to a high school 
library or to a young person he 
hopes may become interested in 
architecture as a career, he would 
do well to consider this book. Mrs. 
King writes simply but without 
condescension, and the book will 
have appeal to the general, older 
reader as well. 

She has concentrated on specific 
buildings and developments in the 
history of architecture which have 
had lasting pertinence and relates 
them to well-known buildings in 
the United States. For example, in 
the chapter on classical Greek 
architecture, the Lincoln Memorial 
in Washington is discussed, and its 
similarities and differences to a 
Greek temple are noted. 

There are over 100 illustrations, 
drawings by John King and a glos- 
sary of architectural terms. 


Palladio's Villas. James S. Acker- 
man, Locust Valley, N. Y.; J. J. Au- 
gustin. New York University, 1967. 
79 pp. $5. 

This neat little volume comprises 
the Annual Walter W. S. Cook 
Alumni Lecture delivered before 
the staff and students of the Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts, New York Uni- 
versity, by the eminent art histo- 
rian, James S. Ackerman. 

It is a concise study of Palladio's 
villas, augmented by notes, bibliog- 
raphy, a catalog of surviving villas 
and of destroyed and unexecuted 
villas and a group of illustrations 
which includes maps as well as 
photographs. 

Continued on page 88 


Emanuel Tobier and the economics 
staff. 

The Regional Plan Association is 
to be commended upon its thorough 
and thoughtful approach. Those 
concerned with urban planning will 
read the report with keen interest. 

MARY E. OSMAN 


Le Corbusier, 1910-65 W. Boesiger 
and H. Girsberger New York: 
Praeger, 1967. 351 pp. $25. 

This book encompasses in one 
volume the collected reviews of 
Le Corbusier's work published 
originally in seven consecutive 
volumes. Its arrangement differs 
from the others in that the contents 
are not presented in chronological 
order but are divided by subject 
matter in three divisions: architec- 
ture, urban planning and painting. 


The thematic arrangement was 
decided upon, so the introduction 
states, "because an uninterrupted 
description of a certain subject— 
be it single-family homes or a 
whole block of buildings—reveals 
much more graphically the devel- 
opment of an idea from the very 
first sketch or draft right up to 
the completed structure." 

The book, compiled by Willy 
Boesiger, a Swiss architect, and 
Hans Girsberger, is an admirable 
catalog of the work of a genius. 
Profusely illustrated, with text in 
English, German and French, it is 
the record of an amazing creativity. 

Girsberger has commented co- 
gently about Le Corbusier, and his 
words are borne out by an exami- 
nation of this book: "His work is 
so wide in scope and content as 
to justify the doubt that it was ac- 
complished by a single individual 
were it not for the fact that each 
of his creations bears the undeni- 
able stamp of his personality, 
namely: lucidity of conception; 
inner logic; refusal to compromise; 
an inexhaustible wealth of imagi- 
nation." 

The book includes a biographical 
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tion that the great city is one condi- 
tion of man's fulfillment in the 
modern world." This statement 
from the first part of the report, 
authorized by Boris Puskarev, sug- 
gests its tenor. The report con- 
cludes that the negative aspects of 
large city living are not due neces- 
sarily to size; rather, urban prob- 
lems are related to planning, ad- 
ministration and design. 
Moreover, continued growth of 
the urban region seems both logical 


and desirable. Efforts to restrict ` 


growth deliberately are likely to be 
unsuccessful, especially in a so- 
ciety where people may live where 
they choose. There is no way, the 
report stresses, to determine con- 
clusively the ideal size that a city 
should have. City boundaries are 
lost, and the region should be 
thought of as “an open-ended sys- 
tem, consisting of multicentered, 
overlapping and partly autonomous 
subunits." 

This section of the report is fol- 
lowed by an aerial portrait of the 
Atlantic Urban Region, edited by 
Louis B. Schlivek, who was the 
photographer of most of the illus- 
trative materials. The stunning and 
revealing photographs surely add 
"a further dimension to the words, 
numbers and maps which describe 
the Atlantic Urban Region," as the 
report claims. The photographs are 
arranged in five parts to show city 
centers; examples of major activi- 
ties outside the centers; the range 
of residential environments; the 
metropolitan fringe areas and open 
public space and its preservation. 

One aim of the Regional Plan As- 
sociation is to "expand opportuni- 
ties" for all residents of the area. 
Part 2 of the report is concerned 
with the residents, and it forecasts 
population, jobs, households and 
income to the year 2000. Forecasts 
are necessary for planning pur- 
poses, and the association is hope- 
ful that the work done here will be 
useful to business, civic, educa- 
tional, religious and other organiza- 
tions in the New York area. It is 
projected that jobs within the sec- 
ond regional plan area will rise 
from 7.8 million in 1965 to 13.2 mil- 
lion in the year 2000. The expected 
level and composition of employ- 
ment by industry and occupation 
are indicated. The report projects 
the population and its makeup by 
age, households and income. The 
area's population is expected to in- 
crease from 19 million to 30.2 mil- 
lion between 1965 and 2000. The 
analysis and projections are by 
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tion have changed. Moreover, as 
the authors point out, "Many legal 
principles applicable to the prob- 
lems of the building industry that 
were deemed settled in 1951 either 
have been modified or are open to 
question today." It is essential, 
therefore, that knowledge of the 
law be current. 

This new edition is a welcome 
one and will provide considerable 
useful information for the architect 
and his legal counsel. The topics 
covered in each chapter are sup- 
ported by citations arranged ac- 
cording to states, thus providing 
guidance in seeking a solution to 
complicated legal problems. 


Tall Buildings: The Proceedings of 
a Symposium on Tall Buildings 
with Particular Reference to Shear 
Wall Structures. Edited by A. Coull 
and B. S. Smith. Oxford, New York: 
Pergamon Press, 1967. 607 pp. $26. 

Skyscrapers were once regarded 
as an American phenomenon but 
not any more. The tremendous in- 
crease in tall buildings throughout 
the world has created a need for 
precise information about the prob- 
lems peculiar to the construction 
of such structures. 

This book records a symposium 
organized in 1966 by the University 
of Southampton, England, assisted 
by the Civil Engineering Research 
Association.The object of the con- 
ference was to afford practitioners 
and research workers from many 
countries with the opportunity to 
review current practices and trends 
in the design and construction of 
shear wall structures; to discuss 
mutual problems relative to tall 
buildings; and to encourage and 
stimulate future research. 

The published proceedings con- 
tain 25 papers and pertinent dis- 
cussion which followed the papers. 
The general division of the book is 
in three parts: Wind Loading; 
Design and Construction; and Re- 
search. Two lectures by Americans 
(Fazlur R. Kahn of Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill and Leslie E. Robin- 
son) are included as appendices. 


Modern School Shop Planning. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: Prakken Publica- 
tions, 1967. 252 pp. $4.85. 

This fifth, revised edition of a 
standard work on the planning and 
equipping of school shops contains 
new materials on the design of iñ- 
dustrial education facilities. Most 
of the articles appeared originally 
in the magazine School Shop, al- 
though material included in this 
edition was published first in 
Architectural Record. L] 
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Architecture: Action and Plan. 
Peter Cook. New York: Reinhold, 
1967. 96 pp. $5.50 hardbound, $2.45 
paperbound. 

Cook is one of the designers of 
the well-known Plug-In City, an in- 
genious scheme that would stretch 
across Europe in a straight line. He 
is also editor of the avant-garde 
British publication Archigram. 

It is reasonable, therefore, to ex- 
pect his book to be provocative. 
And it is. "Everyone," writes Cook, 
"has a subconscious or habitual 
way of recognizing in buildings that 
are used every day symbols of com- 
fort, familiar function and, occa- 
sionally, visual excitement." The 
aim of the book is “to extend this 
recognition, so that the cause and 
effect of these built symbols can be 
seen as deliberate, or at least rela- 
tive." 

The book is illustrated with much 
of the work from Archigram. 


Soil Surveys and Land Use Plan- 
ning. Edited by L. Bartelli, et al. 
Madison, Wis.: American Society 
of Agronomy, 1966. 196 pp. $2. 

This little book probably will not 
get much notice, which is too bad. 
It is a good collection of essays on 
a newly emerging aspect of land 
planning—soil information. 

Architects generally care about 
soils from the viewpoint of drain- 
age and bearing capacity. At a larg- 
er scale, geomorphology—flooding, 
acidity, topography, vegetation and 
drainage—become essential deter- 
minants of where things ought to 
go or not go. At a regional scale, 
the work of Phillip Lewis and Ian 
McHarg, both landscape architects, 
has been based on this kind 
of information. 

The essays delve into many as- 
pects of application from a very 
practical standpoint, including a 
legal one. The book outlines meth- 
ods for obtaining the soils informa- 
tion and then interpreting it in 
terms of developmental appropiate- 
ness and intensity of use. Soils in- 
formation may well be one of the 
most convincing and rational deter- 
minants of land usage. Architects 
ought to know about it. 


Architectural & Engineering Law. 
Bernard Tomson and Norman Cop- 
lan. 2nd edition. New York: Rein- 
hold, 1967. $17.50. 

The first edition of this work was 
published in 1951. Since that time 
the laws pertaining to the practice 
of architecture, engineering, land 
surveying and building construc- 
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quirements" for the New Orleans 

Aviation Board, we recommended 

a three-tier design (instead of Mr. 

Morrison's two-tier design) in Lake 

Ponchartrain. It should please him 

to learn that this concept has been 
adopted by the board. 

NED A. COLE 

Director 

Urban Studies Division 

Gulf South Research Institute 

Baton Rouge, La. 


One Picture... 
EDITOR: 
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E. J. THIAS, AIA 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Educating the Public 


EDITOR: 

For many years the profession 
has talked a lot about introducing 
the subject of architecture in the 
public schools, but as far as I can 
determine, little or nothing has 
been accomplished. 

It is obvious to many of us that 
there never will be a demand for 
good planning and design by the 
general public unless these subjects 
are introduced in the public schools 
and continued through our univer- 
sities, especially in the colleges of 
education and of arts and sciences. 

We all know our urban centers 
are a visual mess, and the suburban 
sprawl in general is no better; cities 
are growing by leaps and bounds in 
a helter-skelter manner. Yet the 
public is apathetic and, in fact, 
many people don’t even know how 
to pronounce the word “architect.” 

We talk to ourselves about these 
problems, but the public is barely 
reached. The latter must be edu- 
cated, and this process has to begin 
in the public schools. The older 
generation is a lost cause. What is 
the profession doing about it? 

P. M. TORRACA 

Professor of Architecture Emeritus 
University of Florida 

Gainesville, Fla. 

ED. NOTE: A report on what the Institute is 
doing about this very problem will appear in 
the JOURNAL early in 1968. For the moment, 


Mr. Torraca, much has been done; we hope 
to do likewise. 


solely with the visual parts—most- 
ly painting and sculpture. But there 
are many important differences. 
Architecture is not primarily an 
object to look at but an enveloping 
environment within which various 
things are done; architecture is not 
restricted to those who choose to 
observe a unique personal expres- 
sion, as in a museum, but is a con- 
stant and universal daily experi- 
ence; architecture is not wholly re- 
sponsive to the special desires of 
an individual designer but must 
recognize needs of a client, respect 
for neighboring structures, capa- 
bilities of the contractors and the 
complications of a team effort. 

Most of all, architecture appeals 
to all the senses, and I think there 
is a deficiency in a design approach 
that does not consider acoustics, 
temperature, tactile sense (includ- 
ing air movement), the general 
luminous environment and similar 
factors as positive design compo- 
nents. 

This is different from an under- 
standing of the mechanics of put- 
ting things together. I think a com- 
petent profession should manage 
these mechanics competently, just 
as I think a doctor should put to- 
gether the edges of an incision in a 
satisfactory and professional man- 
ner; but a managing of the me- 
chanics is not the essence of the 
problem. It has, however, generally 
been the only interest of architec- 
tural schools and the profession in 
aspects of the environment other 
than the visual qualities. I think 
this is a limited view. 

HARRY E. RODMAN, FAIA 
Professor of Architecture 
Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 

Troy, N. Y. 


More About Cities 


EDITOR: 

Recently I read “Cities: What's 
the Matter?" in the April issue and 
wish to tell you that it is one of the 
best and most stimulating articles 
of its kind that I have come across. 

(MRS.) KAREN C. SHENK 
Research Assistant 

Greater Wilmington Development 
Council, Inc. 

Wilmington, Del. 


And More About Airports 
EDITOR: 

In the Letters section of the Sep- 
tember issue, James Morrison, AIA, 
Honolulu, wrote concerning design 
of future airports. 

In our report "Long-Term Study 
of New Orleans Future Airport Re- 
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More About Fees 
EDITOR: 


How does the young practitioner 
get his start in the world? Probably 
by cutting his fees below the chap- 
ter's recommended minimum be- 
cause he hasn't found out yet what 
it really costs to do a job. He may 
have even lined up his first job 
while working in someone else's 
office. Anyway, be that as it may, 
he has got himself a job and would 
appreciate it if you would mind 
your business so he can mind his. 

Then, our young Michelangelo 
tears into his work with the vim 
and devotion that only an inspired 
and hungry architect can show. He 
gets his job out and perhaps 
another or two, but the cards are 
stacked against him. If he started 
out on a cut fee, he is stuck with it 
—a fee schedule that keeps him 
impoverished. 

Most jobs are either repeat orders 
from satisfied clients or jobs rec- 
ommended by past clients, and if 
you ever tried raising the fee on a 
client, I'll bet you never do it again. 
It's the poorest way of influencing 
people and winning friends and the 
surest way of losing a client. 

Schedules continue to be de- 
pressed in an area where the fees 
were probably already too low and 
the architects make everything but 
money. That, dear friends, is one 
reason why the oldest car parked at 
the construction site is so often the 
architect's. 

Of course, this is a free country, 
and a man is free to practice as he 
pleases, charge what he pleases 
and starve if he pleases. It's the 
law of the jungle—but then the 
practice of architecture is a sophis- 
ticated profession in a civilized 
world, not the jungle. 

EARL B. BAILEY, AIA 
Fairfax, Va. 


More About Education 
EDITOR: 


I have read with great interest 
Richard Stein's discussion of prac- 
tice, education and licensing as it 
appeared in October. I have no 
quarrel with the statements he 
makes, but I believe there is a 
pressing need to extend beyond 
them to a more comprehensive 
view of the architect's role in en- 
vironmental design. 

For much too long, the parentage 
of architecture has been identified 
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access to all rooms and both wings by means of 
indoor corridors, or, when weather permits, by way 
of landscaped garden walks. 


Each room is space conditioned year-round by a 
self-contained, through-the-wall electric heating- 
cooling unit with individual controls. 


“We chose this type of system,” architect Han- 
sell P. Enloe explained, “because it offered the 
largest number of advantages at the lowest total 
owning and operating costs. The electric system 
is ideal for Mobile because the heating season is 
very short and it seldom gets very cold. And it's 
an ideal system from the patients’ point of view, 
too, because of the convenience of individual room 
control. The patient can have either heating or cool- 
ing as desired without regard to other rooms or the 
weather out-of-doors.” 


“After almost three years of operation, the elec- 
tric heating-cooling system has proved satisfac- 
tory in every way,” Mr. Enloe said. “It’s very clean, 
comfortable and economical.” 


Individual Room Control, Cleanliness 
€ And Economy Lead to Electric Space 
Conditioning System in Nursing Home 


THE CASE-The Mobile Nursing and Convales- 
cent Center in Mobile, Alabama, was designed to 
provide professional nursing care for approximate- 
ly 100 elderly patients, many of them convalescing 
from a variety of illnesses. In planning the struc- 
ture, Enloe, West & Granade, Inc., architects and 
engineers of Atlanta, Georgia, selected an electric 
space conditioning system for its ability to provide 
year-round comfort for the occupants and econom- 
ical owning and operating costs for the owners. 


THE HISTORY —The new building opened in 
November, 1964, with 33,000 sq ft of floor space, 
all on one floor. The buff-colored brick building 
has a main section containing community rooms, 
examination and treatment rooms, a large kitchen 
and dining room, a chapel, occupational therapy 
rooms, a laundry, and lounging areas. 

Off the main section are two large wings, each 
with 50 beds, a nursing station, and an atrium 
where patients may relax in comfort, visit with each 
other, read or watch television. Patients also have 


Period: 8/23/66 to 8/ 22/67 
Actual degree days: 1,415 
Actual kwh: 834,480* 

Actual cost: $9,958.14* 

Avg. cost per kwh: 1.19 cents* 
* For total electrical usage 


Degree 
Billing Date Days Demand kwh Amount 
9/23/66 173 67,200 $ 852.10 
10/20/66 32 158 54,480 739.78 


11/18/66 173 158 65,520 715.24 
12/20/66 374 223 70,320 796.54 
1/23/67 370 227 95,040 996.28 
2/22/67 363 238 76,800 857.62 
3/23/67 100 245 69,840 806.56 


4/21/67 155 58,800 761.14 
5/23/67 3 162 64,560 817.12 
6/22/67 166 68,160 850.54 
7/25/67 166 75,600 910.06 
8/22/67 169 68,160 855.16 
TOTALS 1,415 834,480 $9,958.14 


Because each room has its own heating and cool- 
ing and air distribution system, the danger of 
spreading infection is virtually eliminated. Each 
room can be individually controlled for either 
heating or cooling as required, regardless of the 
season, and there is no need to fire up a central 
boiler during in-between seasons when heating is 
reeded for short periods only, as would be nec- 
essary with a central flame fuel system. 


An electric space conditioning system was selec- 
ted for the nursing home because it would be 
clean, safe, economical and comfortable. In addi- 
tion, it provided individual control, permitting 
each room to be either heated or cooled without 
regard to other rooms or the weather out-of-doors, 
én important advantage in a nursing home for the 
elderly. 


Owner: Mobile Nursing and Convalescent Center, 
Inc. 

Architects and Engineers: Enloe, West & Granade, 
Inc. 

General Contractor: Wall Construction Co. 

Electrical Contractor: Kennedy Electric Co. 

Utility: Alabama Power Company 


J. G. Pride, Commercial Sales Supervisor, Ala- 
bama Power Company. 
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Hansell P. Enloe, AIA J. J. Granade, Jr., P.E. 


NOTICE: This is one of a series of case histories of buildings in all structural categories. If you are an architect or 
consulting engineer; an architectural or engineering student; an educator; a government employee in the structural 
field; a builder or owner, you may receive the complete series free by filling out the strip coupon at the left and 
mailing it to EHA. If you are not in one of the above categories, you may receive the series at nominal cost. 


ELECTRIC HEATING ASSOCIATION, INC. 750 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 
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Nursing and Convalescent Home 


Area: 33,000 sq ft 

Volume: 322,875 cu ft 

Number of floors: one 

Number of occupants: 100 

Number of rooms: 61 

Types of rooms: 5O bedrooms, 2 living rooms, 2 
solariums, chapel, dining room, kitchen, treat- 
ment and examination rooms, laundry room, 
reception room and offices. 


Glass: single 

Exterior walls: 4" face brick, 2" polystyrene 
(R/7), 4" concrete block, V2" plaster. U-fac- 
tor: .11 

Roof and ceilings: built-up roof on Y?" rigid in- 
sulation on metal deck, 5'' mineral wool batts 
(R/ 19), plaster and acoustical tile ceiling. U- 
factor: .05 

Floors: concrete slab, vinyl tile 

Gross exposed wall area: 11,984 sq ft 

Glass area: 2,028 sq ft 


Heating: 

Heat loss Btuh: 361,500 

Normal degree days: 1,566 

Ventilation requirements: 4,220 cfm 

Design conditions: 20F outdoors; 75F indoors 

Cooling: 

Heat gain Btuh: 584,000 

Ventilation requirements: 4,220 cfm 

Design conditions: 95F dbt, 78F wbt outdoors; 
78F, 50% rh indoors 


Levels in footcandles: 35-75 
Levels in watts/ sq ft: 1-2 
Type: fluorescent and incandescent 


Self-contained, through-the-wall electric heating- 
cooling units with individual room controls pro- 
vide year-round environmental control. 


Type: overhead 
Voltages: 120/ 208v, 3 phase, 4 wire, wye 
Metering: secondary 


Heating & Cooling (55 tons) 293 kw 


Ventilation 6 kw 
Lighting 33 kw 
Water Heating 122 kw 
Cooking 62 kw 
Other 8 kw 
TOTAL 524 kw 


* 


General Work 
Plumbing & Mech. 


$353,000 $10.73/sq ft 
49,000 1.47/sq ft 
Electrical (Total) 50,000 1.501 ft 
TOTALS $452,000 $13.70/sq ft 
*Building was completed November 1964 


10 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 


D Address: 


to me at the following address: 


Firm, University or other affiliation: 


Please send the complete saries of Electric Heating ond سی‎ 
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Case Histories as they become available‏ 


“RECOGNIZED AS ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST 
EMINENT ARCHITECTURAL CRITICS AND HISTORIANS...” 
-WALTER GROPIUS 
HIS *ACCOMPLISHMENT REMAINS UNMATCHED" 
-JOSÉ LUIS SERT 


S. GIEDION 


This is an extensively revised and enlarged edition 
of a classic. First published in 1941, it has been 
reissued sixteen times and has been translated 
into half a dozen languages. Today, it is still the 
unparalleled work on the shaping of our architec- 
tural environment. It now contains major 
additional sections and 81 new illustrations. The 
discussions of leading contemporary architects — 
Wright, Gropius, Le Corbusier, Van der Rohe, 
Aalto — have been expanded to deal with their later 
works. New chapters deal with the work of such 
men as Utzon, Sert, Tange, and Maki. The unusual 
success of Giedion's SPACE, TIME AND ARCHI- 
TECTURE, further comments Walter Gropius, is due 
to his “deep investigation into the whole 
philosophical and technical background of our 
modern civilization. This new edition ensures that 
the book will continue to be internationally 
acknowledged as the standard work on the 
development of modern architecture." 

953 pages, 531 illustrations. $17.50 


SPACE, 
TIME AND 
ARCHITECTURE 


The Growth of a New Tradition 
Fifth edition, revised and enlarged 


PIER LUIGI 
NERVI 


Aesthetics 
and Technology 


CHRISTOPHER 
ALEXANDER 


Notes on 


The Synthesis 


of Form 

The book that, according 
to Progressive Architec- 
ture, "could revolution- 
ize the approach to archi- 
tectural design." Illus- 
trated.3rd ptg. $6.75 


At bookstores 


HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LE CORBUSIER 
The Modulor 


A Harmonious Measure 
to the Human Scale Uni- 
versally Applicable to 
Architecture and Me- 
chanics. “Anyone accus- 
tomed to struggling with 
the meaning of Le Cor- 
busier’s architecture 
suddenly feels a key to 
comprehension in his 
hand." Art Journal. Il- 
lustrated. $6.00 
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in Building 
"Imparts valuable infor- 
mation about Nervi's 
highly original methods 
and techniques . . . The 
photographs of struc- 
tures embodying Nervi's 
designs are as enlighten- 
ing as they are attrac- 
tive." —Scientific Ameri- 
can. Illustrated. $9.95 
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S. GIEDION 


Architecture, 
You and Me 


The Diary of a Develop- 
ment. “Giedion arouses 
and challenges . . . The 
contemporary reference 
and the immediate proj- 
ect give the new ma- 
terial practical value." 
—Saturday Review. Illus- 
trated. $5.00 


Calendar 


National 


Jan. 9-13: National Society of Professional Engineers 
Winter Meeting, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

Jan. 25-28: Society of Architectural Historians An- 
nual Meeting, Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis 

Jan. 30-31: AIA and Consulting Engineers Council of 
the United States Legislative Conference, Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

Feb. 12-15: American Society of Concrete Construc- 
tors Convention, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco 

Mar. 2-8: American Concrete Institute Annual Con- 
vention, Statler Hilton Hotel, Los Angeles 

June 23-29: AIA Annual Convention, Portland Me- 
morial Coliseum, Portland, Ore., and Ilikai Hotel, 
Honolulu (June 28-29) 


AIA Regional and State Conventions 


Mar. 13-15: Michigan Society of Architects, Hotel 
Ponchartrain, Detroit 


AIA Committees and Related Meetings 
(At the Octagon unless otherwise noted) 


Dec. 11-13: Jury of Fellows 

Jan. 11: Committee Chairmen 

Jan. 12-13: Grassroots East, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Jan. 19-20: Grassroots Central, Bel Air East Motor 
Hotel, St. Louis 

Jan. 22-23: Grassroots West, Vacation Village, San 
Diego 


International 


Feb. 17-25: International Trade Exhibition, Munich, 
Germany 

June 30-July 6: World Congress for Housing and 
Planning, Philadelphia. Nominations for the Fourth 
International Competition for Planning and Hous- 
ing Films must be submitted by Jan. 1. For details, 
write the Film Competition Screening Committee, 
Paul Weinberg, Local Coordinator, 29th World Con- 
gress on Housing and Planning, 702 City Hall An- 
nex, Philadelphia, Pa. 19107. 


Awards Program 


* R. S. Reynolds Memorial Award. Applications avail- 
able from AIA. Registration closes Feb. 1. 


Tours 


* Around South America Architectural Trek, 21 days, 
departing Jan. 30. Repeated March 26, 1968. Arranged 
for AIA members with special group fares by United 
Travel Agency, Inc., 807 15th St. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 


* Mexican Architecture and Interior Design Seminar- 
Tour, meeting Mexico City, Feb. 25, 14 days. Repeated 
Sept. 15. Reservations accepted in order received with 
deposit of $50 per person, airmailed to T. H. Hewitt, 
Apartado Postal 5-251, Mexico 5, D.F. 


* Greek Settlements Through the Ages, July 6-13. Or- 
ganized by the Athens Center of Ekistics. Applica- 
tions must be sent to the ALFA Tourist and Travel 
Agency, 35 Voulis St., Athens 118, by May 6, with a 
deposit of $52.50 (first class hotel) or $42.50 (third 
class hotel). o 


For complete specification data write to: 


SPECIFY 


ZIG ZAG 


E RU لے‎ 


ہت 


ON YOUR PROJECTS 
IT IS USED IN 
SO MANY 
WAYS 


Interior plaster 


Produces an easy-working 
finish coat for smooth, 
white durable walls. 


Mortar 


Creates a strong, moisture- 
proof, self-healing mixture. 


Stucco 


Creates a finish which en- 
dures weather and vibra- 
tion stresses. 


Concrete 


Forms a mixture which is 
very placeable and 
homogeneous. 


Grading and 
Landscaping 


Conditions the soil for 
better lawns and gardens. 


Ohio? Lime products meet all existing 
Federal and A.S.T.M. Specifications. 


Literature is available 
to help you. 


OHIO? LIME COMPANY 
Woodville, Ohio 43469 
Circle 247 on information card 
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Case in Point. 


Quality is more 


than 


a word at Natcor. 


Natcor's ingenious Vinyl Glazing 
Bead principle saves time and labor. 
Only one member to snap in during 
glazing of door, assuring snug, per- 
manent fit and simple, fast installa- 
tion— Just one of six solid reasons 
why your specifications always mean 
quality and dependability with 
Natcor. 


1. Patented, adjustable Butt Hinge. 
2. Snap-In Vinyl Glazing Bead. 3. 
Quality Extrusions. 4. Maximum 
Security Lock. 5. "Sure-Grip" Pull 
Handle. 6. Reinforced Corner Con- 
struction. 


For full information on a complete 
line of doors and entrances, see our 
catalog in Sweets, or write Natcor. 


Member NAAMM 
THE NATCOR COMPANY Since 1920 / P.O. Box 9321 / Nashville, Tennessee 37204 
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Rambusch-designed for 
lobbies, churches, auditor- 
iums and other medium-to- 
high ceiling 


d 


NEW 500-WATT 
QUARTZ 
DOWNLITE® 


HIGHLY EFFICIENT (71%) LIGHT SOURCE 


Recently introduced, this new quartz 
unit with 5-inch aperture, is the latest 
in the line of glare-shielded Downlites 
pioneered and developed by 
Rambusch. Its extremely high effi- 
ciency (71°/o) and low aperture bright- 
ness are obtained through the use of a 
quartioid specular Alzak reflector and 
annular baffling. Rambusch 500-watt 
Quartz Downlites including field 
adjustable tilt models (0? to 30?) are 
listed by Underwriters' Laboratories 
for both fireproof and non-fireproof 
construction. 


Write for detailed information and 
engineering tables, or contact your 
local Rambusch representative. 


RAMBUSCH 


x 7 i fe p 
DESIGNERS e ENGINEERS 
MANUFACTURERS 


40 West 13th St., New York, N.Y. 10011 


Next Month. 


Casing the Olympics: As our neigh- 
bors to the south prepare to host 
the 1968 Olympic Games in Octo- 
ber, a half-dozen major buildings 
are being erected in and around 
Mexico City to accommodate the 
competitions and the competitors. 
The most significant of these ap- 
pears to be the Sports Palace, de- 
signed by Felix Candela in associ- 
ation with two other architects. 
Other principal projects, shown in 
plans and construction photos, in- 
clude the Swimming Pool-Gymna- 
sium complex, Velodrome, Univer- 
sity City Stadium (revamping) and 
Olympic Village. 


Why Are We in UIA? Worthwhile 
or wasteful? That is the question 
raised about AIA involvement in 
the International Union of Archi- 
tects. A participant gives his per- 
sonal impressions of the UIA Con- 
gress held last June in Prague. This 
frank criticism of UIA meetings, 
their procedures and discussions, 
attitudes of US delegates, etc., is 
complemented by a series of basic 
questions and answers concerning 
the organization itself. 


Upstaging the Theater: In support 
of the philosophy that the most im- 
portant aspect of theater design is 
"to seat the maximum number of 
people within that space around 
the proscenium plane which offers 
them good visibility and hearing," 
a Swiss architect presents the plans 
for theaters in Zurich, Neuchatel, 
Basel and Winterthur. The detailed 
illustrations support observations 
made by a US practitioner on these 
structures where the proscenium is 
in the spotlight. 


The Mind's Eye: A seemingly small 
detail like the design for an em- 
ployee dining room in a bank build- 
ing could turn the employees into 
cliques or toward assimilation. This 
important business of perceiving 
through behavioral programming 
the psychological effects of certain 
designs is observed by an architect 
who has worked with a sociologist 
to effect a more encompassing, 
more successful program for archi- 
tectural planning. 


PHOTO & ART CREDITS: P. 12—Hedrich- 
Blessing; 32 — Ron Jones; 49, 50 (bottom)-Cour- 


Tel. 212 675-0400 
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tesy Mr. & Mrs. Dale C. Hawkins, owners. 


UNPRECEDENTED 


0+ Warranty 


for Hollow Metal Doors 


61,1۳7 WWE 


ARRANTY | 


£ 
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PIONEER J0-YEAR DOOR 
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Zim mmm 
Only from PIONEER! 


Now architects and builders have positive 
assurance of manufacturer’s responsibility 
when they specify hollow metal doors from 
the Pioneer Custom and ‘‘Custom-Redi”’ lines. 
As of October 1, 1967, all doors shipped 
from Pioneer Industries carry a 10-year 
Warranty against failure of all seam-welds. 
Pioneer door seams are continuously welded 
by an exclusive gas-shielded arc welding 
process called "'Heli-Welding". 


(dA ARGUS 
y 


٤ 


Continuous "Heli-Welded'" seam provides 
100% penetration the full length of the joint. 
Heli-Welded seam is shown unfinished be- 
low the door latch. 


Write for Warranty details and information 
about Pioneer's complete line of quality 
hollow metal doors. 


pioneer 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Carlstadt, New Jersey 07072 
Tel: 201 933-1900 
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Jensvlon 


works where tile wouldn't and carpet couldn't. 


This is a photo of a piece of 
our Densylon installation. at 
the G. E. Pavilion at the 
World's Fair, exactly as we 
yanked it off the floor. G. E. 
clocked it out at 15,697,000. 
15,697,000 pairs of everything 
from high heels to cowboy boots. 15,697,000 
assorted strollers, baby carriages, tramped-on 
hot dogs, mustard, ice cream cones, Cokes, 
candy, popcorn, chewing gum. Downhill, yet! 


ccc 

10 West 33rd Street 
New York, New York 10001 Dept. AIA-12 
Attention: Mr. Walter Brooks 


L] Please have a CCC Flooring engineer show me 

| Densylon and Modu/ Floors installed, in action. | 

O Send portfolio on Modu/Floors, incorporating 
Densylon. 


Name 
Title - Phone _ 
Organization 


Address 


City State — Zip 


Commercial Carpet Corporation offices in principal 
cities — (Los Angeles, San Francisco, Pacific Com- 
mercial Carpet Corporation). 


durable, economical Densylon: The only acoustical floor covering for schools 
ind colleges engineered to combine the durability of tile with the safety of carpet. 
Vnd for the lowest maintenance costs in the world. Independent studies show that 
)ensylon provides a superior educational environment and contributes significantly 
o greater student achievement. So much safer than hard flooring, it drastically 
educes accidents...lowers insurance premiums. Proved out in hundreds of school 
nd college installations throughout the country. 


Now, Densylon is an integral part of CCC's total 

rogram — Modu Floors* Modu/Floors is carpet by the job, not by the yard. 
"'arpet exactly as you need it: the exact yarn, the exact density, the exact pile 
eight, the exact backing. Woven to the modular width you need. Tailor-made to 
our budget. No more waste yardage. Lower installation costs. That's Modu/Floors. 
)ver 15,000,000 yards installed. 

Ask the Man from CCC. He'll show you Modu/Floors at work in a school or 
ollege near you. No more under-carpeting. No more over-carpeting. No more 
ompromises. That's Modu/Floors! The coupon brings you a portfolio of 
nformation about your specific carpet needs. Write today. 


CCC's trademark 


Modu/Floors ,,€2€ 2€ 2 


INCORPORATING DENSYLON 
Us what you expect from CCC—world’s largest exclusive manufacturer of commercial carpet. 
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Creative styling in a new light: 
Cortina Series in Azrock vinyl asbestos tile. 


New Cortina Series offers 16 colorful ways to brighten up the interiors you design. The 
patterning is clean, clear and subtle—with lacy flecks of soft color through the thickness 
of the tile, so it won't walk off. The color range of Cortina is exceptional — designed 
to provide lasting beauty and easy maintenance. Ready now in 12 x 12 size— your 
choice of 1/8", 3/32" or 1/16" gauges. For floors of unexcelled quality, specify Cortina. 


an original floor styling by AZ ROCK j 


Consult Sweet's Catalog or send for samples. Azrock Floor Products, 500 Frost Building, San Antonio, Texas 78205. 
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